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ANOTHER  CANCO  RECIPE  BOOK 
HELPS  TO  SELL  YOUR  FOODS 


I  iioi  of  home  eeonoiiiists.  teachers, 

aiui  lecturers  uill  receive  this  attrac-ti\e 
hiid^et  recipe  hook  .  .  .  featuring  canned 
foods  .  .  .  and  prepared  hy  Canco's  I'estiii" 
Kitchen. 

riiese  thousands  will  tell  llitnisands  (uul 
tlioiisaiids  more  ahont  the  <iood  news.  I'ell 
them  how  easy  and  economical  it  is  to  pre¬ 


pare  the  most  delicious  dainties  from 
canned  foods.  'Fell  them  ahont  the  health- 
and-diet  angles  of  menus  ])repared  with 
canned  fo<»ds. 

All  this  helps  to  sell  more  foods  in  cans 
.  .  .  more  of  voiir  foods  in  cans.  It's  one  of 
the  many  services  which  the  American  Can 
Co.  performs  in  the  interest  of  the  industry. 


^AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY.^ 

230  PARK  AVINUi  •  NiW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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DOUBLE  SEAMING 


Fricton  rings  being  attached  to 
I  Quart  Paint  Cans  at  the  rate  of 
150  per  minute,  on  our  No.  51, 
Ten  Spindle,  Automatic  Rotary 
Seamer.  CAMERON  CAN 
MACHINERY  CO.,  240  N. 
Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


•CAN  STOP 


STEAM  CO/L 


Contract  Growers 
of  Seeds  for 
Canners 


Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  GroweTS  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Write  for  Spot 
Prices  and 
Information 


Beet  and  Carrot  Seed 


PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


N.  K.  &  CO.  STRAIN.— Has  the  most  uniform  interior  color 
that  we  know.  Globe  shaped  root  flattened  at  base.  Tops 
medium  height.  Five  years  of  success. 


OHIO  CANNER  -N.  K.  &  CO.  STRIAN 

Developed  at  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  by  Dr. 
Magruder.  Small  globe  shaped  root  especially  adapted 
to  whole  beet  pack.  Indistinct  zoning. 


N.  K.  &  Co.  's  Strain  of 
PERFECTED  DETROIT 


Chantenay  Red  Cored  Carrot 
N.  K.  &  CO.  Strain 


CHANTENAY  RED  CORED  CARROT 

N.  K  &  CO.  STRAIN.  -This  selection  known  for  its  uni¬ 
form  interior  color,  high  yield,  fine  texture  and  uniform 
shape.  We  have  used  this  strain  for  several  years  with 
excellent  results  in  the  canning  trade. 


AYARS  New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  hlling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can>No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT^ 

LIQUID  1  ^ 
ADJUSTMENT 


[CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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representatives  offer  a 
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EDITORIALS 


I  IGHTER  READING — Believe  it  or  not  we’ve  always 
I  taken  our  job  rather  seriously,  i.e.,  to  be  the  in- 
dustry’s  Business  Journal,  and  as  such  to  view 
the  whole  picture  each  week  and  then  try  to  give  it  to 
our  readers  as  an  assistance  towards  better  profits  or 
improved  business — a  business  service.  So  heretofore, 
we’ve  not  been  greatly  concerned  in  the  light  chatter 
or  industry  scandal  leaving  that  to  our  E.  C’s  We 
know  that  at  times — maybe  most  of  the  time — we’ve 
been  rather  heavy,  ponderous  as  they  would  say,  in 
our  treatment  of  matters  which  seemed  to  us  highly 
important,  and  on  which  we  hoped  we  might  help  you. 
But  you’ve  always  been  well  aware  that  you  were  born 
with  a  free-will,  are  a  typical  American  of  the  present 
day,  which  means  you  are  fully  able  to  indulge  freedom 
of  speech  and  thinking,  and  maybe  with  a  bit  of  the 
Irish  stubborness  “I’m  agin  anything  you  say,”  and 
so  you  have  not  been  hurt. 

Now  that  warm  weather  is  arriving,  and  with  it  all 
the  troubles  of  caring  for  enlarged  canning  crops,  and 
expected  bigger  packs;  with  the  wars  and  the  rumors 
of  wars,  and,  worse  still  an  approaching  election,  with 
all  its  distortions  and  misrepresentations, — well,  if  our 
ears  were  only  like  the  old  time  gas  jet  fixtures,  that 
we  might  turn  off  everything  about  the  wars,  and  about 
the  elections,  wouldn’t  it  be  grand? 

Well,  we  are  going  to  give  you  some  rest  at  least,  and 
talk  about  the  triviata,  the  lighter  things  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  in  a  light  manner,  and  without  calling  for  too 
much  study  or  thinking.  That  is  meant  as  our  summer 
schedule,  and  we  hope  we  can  carry  it  out.  That  is  if 
you  want  it. 

16,000,000,000  TIN  CANS — That  is  the  heading  to  an 
advertisement  of  the  Bank  of  New  York.  Aside  from 
showing  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  great  can  indus¬ 
try,  this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  correct  a  recent 
misstatement.  You’ll  find  the  answer  in  the  following 
quotation  from  that  ad.: 

“Over  200  American  factories  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  nearly  50,000,000  tin  cans  a 
day  or  more  than  16  billion  a  year,  with  a  value 
exceeding  $350,000,000.  Of  this  enormous  total 
about  11  billion  cans  are  used  for  food  products. 


(canned  FOODS!)  and  the  rest  for  paint,  oil, 
tobacco,  beer  and  chemicals.  (Canned  GOODS!) 

The  can  manufacturing  industry  buys  materials 
produced  by  other  industries  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $250,000,000  a  year.  Latest  available  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  that  the  industry  provides  employ¬ 
ment  to  more  than  30,000  wage  earners,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  42  per  cent  since  1933,  while  its  annual 
payroll  of  nearly  $40,000,000  represents  a  rise  of 
over  60  per  cent  in  the  same  brief  period.” 

In  other  words  since  the  depression,  since  1933  to 
be  exact,  they  have  increased  the  number  employed  in 
can  making  42  per  cent,  and  their  wages  60  per  cent. 
Can  making  is  the  leading  industry  of  America,  and 
next  to  it  as  the  steadiest,  most  regular  producer  of 
good  profits,  some  canning  companies!  par  examp. 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  or  the  Campbell  Soup  Company, 
and  others. 

sN  4: 

But  when  that  old,  the  inexorable  the  law  of  Supply 
and  Demand,  went  up  against  the  canned  foods  market 
— it  met  “the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.”  In  the 
face  of  a  doubled  demand,  with  supplies  only  moderate, 
canned  foods  prices  declined  below  cost !  Due  to  a  Chain 
of  circumstances?  Yea,  verily. 

*  * 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  is  in  a  tangle,  and  doubt¬ 
less  nothing  will  be  done  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
There  is  an  election  in  the  offing,  and  there  are  more 
workers  than  bosses.  We,  the  people  are  to  blame,  we 
put  the  politicians  in  power!! 

*  H:  * 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  has  assured  the  sour  (tart-cooking)  cherry  can- 
ners  that  the  law  will  be  administered  intelligently: 
that  a  can  well  filled  is  0.  K.,  and  one  not  well  filled 
unacceptable.  They  have  enough  troubles,  without 
looking  for  more.  As  to  the  use  of  “Tart”  instead  of 
“Sour”  on  sour  cherries,  as  all  the  world  regards  cook¬ 
ing  cherries,  if  the  petition  is  granted  it  may  do  more 
harm  to  “cherry  pie  material”  than  some  may  now 
believe  possible.  Hope  they  don’t  try  to  cut  out  the 
“Sour”  in  Sauer  Kraut,  ’cause  we  like  it  that  way. 
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HEAVY  LIGHT — We  quote,  as  an  announcement,  a 
highly  important  summer  Course: 

“A  summer  course  in  food  technology  has  been 
announced  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  for  the  period  July  1  to  July  19,  1940.  The 
course  is  under  the  direction  of  Bernard  E.  Proc¬ 
tor,  associate  professor  of  food  technology  at  the 
Institute. 

This  short  intensive  course  is  intended  particu¬ 
larly  for  persons  having  limited  time  for  study  who 
wish  to  increase  their  technical  abilities.  The  fun¬ 
damental  material  of  the  course  will  cover  the 
origin,  composition,  transportation,  handling,  stor¬ 
age,  processing,  and  control  of  the  more  important 
animal  and  plant  foods. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  related  chemical, 
biological,  and  engineering  factors.  This  will  em¬ 
brace  certain  of  the  processes  of  the  milling 
baking,  meat-packing,  canning,  dairy,  fishery,  re¬ 
frigerator,  and  quick-freezing  industries.  Some  of 
the  food  properties,  such  as  vitamins,  will  be 
considered.” 

*  ♦  * 

When  we  were  a  boy  we  used  to  like  to  go  into  the 
“Tea”  store,  or  the  grocery,  and  stand  near  the  cof¬ 
fee  grinder  to  get  the  aroma  of  the  coffee.  But  now 
it  seems  that  was  a  mistake  as  with  the  aroma  went 
all  the  flavor,  etc.,  if  you  believe  your  radio.  Now  we 
learn  that  a  machine  has  been  perfected  to  roast  green 
coffee  right  in  the  store,  while  you  wait,  and  we  guess 
before  they  are  done,  the  F.M.C.  (Food  Machinery 
Corp.,  to  you)  will  hitch  onto  this  a  machine  to  take 
the  ground,  freshly  roasted  coffee,  make  it  into  perfect 
cup-coffee,  fill  it  into  cans,  vacuum  seal  it,  and  deliver 
anywhere  in  the  world,  a  No.  2  can  (2  cups)  at  about 
5  cents  per  can.  Next! 

:|c  *  4: 

Maybe  the  industry  will  get  into  the  lime-light  this 
summer,  as  it  is  intimated  that  the  U.  S.  Monopoly 
Drive  may  be  ready  to  start  operations  on  some  can- 
ners,  packers  and  others,  including  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  distributors,  and  find  out  what  makes  them 
tick.  If  they  can  find  the  leak  that  takes  the  profits  out 
of  canners’  pockets,  it  would  at  least  be  interesting  to 
some. 

*  *  * 

When  the  N.  R.  A.  began.  Labor  seemed  to  think 
that  it  had  been  given  carte  blanch  to  ride  rough-shod 
over  the  employers,  whom  it  thought  had  been  using 
the  spurs  on  labor  for  years,  and  in  the  good-old 
American  style  they  went  too  far  for  their  own  good. 
This  may  be  human,  to  get  back  at  the  other  fellow,  but 
it  is  not  good  business,  nor  good  socially  or  good  in 
any  other  way.  The  day  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth”  has  long  since  passed. 

Now  the  pendulum  is  _swinging  the  other  way,  and 
labor  conditions  are  rapidly  improving.  And  they  will 
go  on  improving,  with  benefit  to  both  worker  and 
employer.  The  American  loves  fair  play,  and  there  are 
not  enough  foreign  radicals  to  corrupt  our  fine  em¬ 
ployees  permanently,  and  so  these  disturbers  are  being 
ushered  out.  Their  game  is  up,  for  the  examples  they 


are  displaying  in  Europe  are  not  to  the  liking  of 
Americans  either  employers  or  employees.  Time  cures 
all  things,  and  it  is  curing  the  labor  disturbances.  But 
there  can  be  no  room  for  the  slave  driving  employer, 
any  more  than  there  can  be  for  the  Czar  labor  dictator. 

He 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  N.C.A.  Board  of  Directors 
will  be  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  May 
16th  and  17th,  starting  at  10:30  on  Thursday  the  16th. 

It  is  always  an  interesting  and  important  meeting. 

HEARING  ON  JUNE  3  TO  CONSIDER  AMENDMENT 
OF  STANDARD  FOR  CANNED  ASPARAGUS 

A  MENDMENT  of  the  standard  of  identity  for 
canned  asparagus  will  be  considered  at  a  public 
/  \  hearing  on  June  3,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 

ture  announced  today.  This  standard  was  promulgated 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  February  28, 
1940,  and  the  subsequent  correcting  issue  of  March  7. 

The  changes  which  would  occur  through  amendment 
would  be  in  the  requirements  with  respect  to  length  of 
stalks  or  spears,  peeled  stalks  or  peeled  spears,  tips, 
and  points.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  received  the 
Department  will  determine  whether  the  standard 
should  be  amended. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  A.  M.  and  will  be  held 
in  room  1039,  South  Building  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Independence  Avenue  between  12th  and 
14th  Streets,  Southwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend.  Evi¬ 
dence  may  be  presented  in  person,  by  representative, 
or  by  affidavit.  Affidavits  will  be  received  up  to  the 
day  of  the  hearing  and  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Michael  F.  Markel,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  2317  South 
Building,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  has  been  designated  presiding  officer.  Lack 
of  opportunity  for  cross-examination  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  case  of  affidavits. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY  16-17,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  20-22,  1940 — Glass  Container  Association  of  America, 
Spring  Meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia. 

JUNE  2-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  9-11,  1940 — American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 
27th  Annual  Spring  Meeting,  Skytop  Club,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  13-15,  1940 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Annual  Mid-Year  Conference,  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia. 

.  JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  17-20,  1940 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Forty-third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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AIDS  TO  FRUIT  PROCESSORS 

New  Pectin  Sources — New  Products — Turning  Surpluses  To  Good  Use 


Expanded  markets  for  processors  of  fruits  are 
forecast  as  the  result  of  recent  development  of 
more  diversified  forms  of  fruit  products  and 
{greater  use  of  cull  and  waste. 

This  forecast  of  expanded  markets  is  the  result  of 
an  extensive  fruit  research  program  in  progress  since 
1935  in  the  State  of  Washington,  under  which  coopera¬ 
tive  studies  by  the  University  of  Washington,  the 
State  Planning  Council,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Work  Projects  Administration  already 
have  achieved  gratifying  results. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  studies  shows  important 
developments  resulting  from  three  specific  chemical 
and  technical  explorations  applicable  to  the  fruit 
industry.  One  highly  significant  result  of  the  studies 
is  the  discovery  of  new  sources  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  low-cost  pectin  as  a  by-product  of  cannery  and 
vinegar  wastes,  thus  making  an  otherwise  unprofitable 
by-product  material  an  important  asset  to  the  industry. 

Another  is  the  apparent  success  of  experiments  in 
improved  wine  making  possibilities  of  small  fruits  and 
berries,  while  further  benefits  are  seen  in  improved 
methods  of  frozen-pack  preservation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

PECTIN — The  research  in  the  manufacture,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses  of  pectin  was  conducted  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  William  M.  Dehn,  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Washington,  with  the 
WPA  supplying  funds  and  assistant  chemists  to  carry 
on  the  work.  The  results  of  the  study  have  been  made 
public  and  are  available  to  fruit  growers  and  process¬ 
ors  in  all  states. 

The  research  indicates  that  manufacture  of  low-cost 
pectin  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  a  household 
commodity  would  aid  greatly  in  expanding  the  fruit 
industry.  All  states  that  raise  large  quantities  of 
apples,  berries  and  similar  fruit  should  benefit  from 
•'Uch  manufacture  as  the  possibilities  in  low-cost  pectin 
are  practically  unlimited. 

Pectin  can  be  produced  as  a  by-product  of  cannery 
and  vinegar  wastes  and  thus  make  an  otherwise 
unprofitable  by-product  material  an  asset  to  the  indus- 
t  l  y.  Pectin  available  to  the  public  in  purified  concen- 
!  ated  form  would  make  possible  the  greater  utilization 
fruits  and  berries  in  jam  and  jelly  making,  and  in 
Idition  be  an  asset  in  the  making  of  confections,  salad 
’  essings,  pastries,  condiments  and  many  other  prod- 
ts.  Any  large-scale  manufacture  of  pectin  would 
nerefore  not  only  use  up  certain  waste  and  by-product 
ijalerials,  particularly  cull  and  waste  apples  and  vege- 
ibles,  but  would  also  bring  about  an  increased  use  of 
lit  and  fruit  products  with  consequent  reduction  of 
rpluses. 

Other  products  to  which  pectin  could  be  applied  in- 
ude  catsup,  Worcestershire  and  soft  drinks  from  a 
I'uit  base.  In  this  application  pectin  helps  to  keep 
le  separate  ingredients  in  a  perfect  suspension. 


Cheese  becomes  finer  and  more  digestible  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  pectin,  and  it  is  effective  in  the  manufacture 
of  glue  and  mucilage. 

There  are  several  uses  and  markets  for  pectin  manu¬ 
facture  other  than  in  foodstuffs,  according  to  Dr.  Dehn. 
There  exist  wide  possibilities  in  the  pharmaceutical 
and  medical  fields  for  specially  prepared  pectin. 

COLD  PACK — The  Frozen  Pack  Laboratory  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  w'orking  for  some  time  to  increase  the 
market  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  development  of 
better  methods  of  preservations  and  by  creating  a 
greater  diversity  in  marketable  forms  of  fruit  through 
quick  freezing  processes.  Through  the  aid-to-industry 
project  of  the  WPA,  operating  since  1935  in  this  state, 
valuable  assistance  has  been  provided  to  carry  on  addi¬ 
tional  research  along  these  lines. 

One  of  the  more  recent  studies,  in  which  findings  of 
value  to  the  entire  frozen  pack  industry  were  obtained, 
dealt  with  the  suitability  of  various  strains  of  berries, 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  preservation  by  freezing.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Washington  State  College  and  the 
WPA,  the  Frozen  Pack  Laboratory,  over  a  three-year 
period,  tested  more  than  150  varieties  of  peas,  40 
varieties  of  corn,  25  varieties  of  beans  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  different  fruit  strains.  The  ratings  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  these  various  strains  and  their  suitability 
for  such  preservation  have  been  sent  on  request  to 
every  state  in  the  Union  in  the  interests  of  the  fruit 
industry. 

Bacteriological  and  sanitary  aspects  of  frozen 
fruit  and  produce  also  have  been  under  investigation 
for  some  time  at  this  laboratory.  This  work  seeks 
specifically  to  determine  where  and  in  what  numbers 
bacteria  find  their  way  into  frozen  foods,  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  not  only  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  but  also  has 
bearing  on  the  length  of  time  frozen  preservation  is 
effective. 

A  recent  discovery  which  will  provide  a  different 
marketable  form  for  apples  is  the  perfection  of  a 
method  to  freeze  apple  slices.  This  problem  presented 
difficulties  formerly  because  the  apple  slices  would  dis¬ 
color  as  soon  as  they  were  cut  and  exposed  to  the  air 
To  overcome  this  obstacle  a  thin  layer  of  ice  is  frozen 
over  the  slices  of  apple  immediately  after  they  are 
cut.  This  prevents  the  enzyme  action  which  causes 
the  discoloration  and  the  apple  slices  suffer  no  deterior¬ 
ation  in  appearance  or  in  taste. 

The  frozen  pack  industry  has  grown  considerably 
during  the  last  few  years,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  some  60,000,000  pounds  of  fruits,  bringing 
approximately  6  to  7  cents  per  pound  to  the  processor, 
and  more  than  30,000,000  pounds  of  vegetables,  bring¬ 
ing  about  10  cents  per  pound  to  the  processor,  were 
commercially  frozen  in  the  Northwest  alone  in  1939. 
The  importance  of  research  to  this  new  industry  was 
pointed  out  recently  by  H.  C.  Diehl,  senior  chemist  in 
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charge  of  the  U.  S.  Laboratory,  who  said,  “millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  Washington  produce  alone,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  surplus  wasted,  has  been 
marketed  through  quick  freezing  methods  perfected 
in  the  past  three  years  by  the  Frozen  Pack  Laboratory 
with  WPA  assistance.” 

WINE — The  third  study  of  interest  to  fruit  and 
berry  growers  is  the  WPA  Wine-Yeast  project  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Washington.  The 
object  of  this  research  has  been  to  find  ways  to  utilize 
the  surplus  and  second  grade  fruit  and  berry  crops 
for  wine  making  and  extension  of  their  marketing 
range  beyond  their  present  limitations.  Research  has 
been  carried  out  in  scientific  methods  of  developing 
fermentation  of  fruit  juices  by  selected  micro¬ 
organisms  under  various  conditions.  The  experiments 
have  determined  the  rate  of  growth  of  yeasts  in  vary¬ 


ing  concentrations  of  sugar  and  alcohol,  and  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  destructive  action  of  heat  on  spoilage 
bacteria.  Methods  also  have  been  developed  for  short¬ 
ening  the  fermentation  time  for  wines,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
cesses  of  assuring  against  spoilage  by  pasteurization  at 
low  temperatures. 

This  project,  proposed  by  the  State  Planning  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  given  wide  support  by  many  of  the 
state’s  wine  industries  and  by  the  fruit  growers 
throughout  the  region. 

Because  the  results  of  this  research  are  applicable 
to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  production  and  processing 
of  many  other  states  makes  the  work  of  national  im¬ 
portance.  New  methods  and  new  industries  create 
new  markets  which  aid  the  farmer,  the  processor  and 
the  public. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  CANNING  CROPS 

by  H.  C.  THOMPSON 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


For  the  past  several  years  the  Experiment  Station 
staff  and  the  workers  at  Cornell  have  been  making 
up  a  joint  fertilizer  program  for  all  of  the  crops 
in  the  state,  and  since  we  do  this  together,  no  one  can 
blame  the  other  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
recommendations. 

For  many  years  the  College  and  Experiment  Station 
workers  have  been  trying  to  simplify  the  fertilizer  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  York  State.  It  hasn’t  been  very  long 
since  there  were  something  like  125  brands  of  fertilizer 
sold  in  this  state.  That  is  no  advantage  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  to  the  buyer,  because  the  more  brands  and 
analyses,  the  greater  the  cost.  It  also  is  very  confus¬ 
ing.  If  we  can  recommend  a  dozen  different  analyses 
for  the  same  crop  it  is  vory  confusing,  so  that  for  some 
time  we  have  been  working  with  the  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  to  reduce  the  number  of  ratios 
and  analyses  recommended.  I  believe  we  have  been 
making  good  progress.  The  manufacturers  and  dealers 
meet  and  discuss  these  matters  with  us,  and  they  are 
accepting  our  advice  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

We  are  this  year  recommending  for  all  crops  grown 
in  the  state  of  New  York  only  11  ratios  and  20  analyses. 
We  have  an  agreement  with  the  fertilizer  industry  that 
these  will  be  the  ones  recommended  and  pushed  in 
New  York,  and  this  should  be  helpful  to  the  buyers  as 
well  as  to  the  sellers  of  fertilizers.  For  canning  crops 
this  year  we  are  recommending  only  four  ratios,  1-2-1, 
1-2-2,  1-3-1  and  1-4-1.  In  our  approved  analyses  there 
are  only  9  that  are  recommended  for  canning  crops. 
That  has  simplified  the  recommendations  a  great  deal.. 
One  other  change  that  has  come  about  is  that  we  are 
recommending  higher  percentages  of  potash,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  lighter  soils.  In  many  cases  where  we  have 
been  recommending  a  1-2-1  ratio,  such  as  a  5-10-5,  we 


are  recommending  a  1-2-2  ratio  as  a  5-10-10  or  an 
8-16-16.  That  is  double  the  quantity  of  potash  that 
had  been  recommended  previously.  The  basis  for  this 
change  is  that  experimental  work  that  we  have  carried 
on  in  a  few  sections  of  the  state  indicates  that,  on  most 
of  these  light  soils,  the  growers  have  not  been  using 
enough  potash.  All  of  the  experimental  work  that  I 
know  of  indicates  that  this  increase  is  justified.  Even 
on  some  of  the  heavier  soils  we  have  found  that  it  is 
better  to  go  higher  on  the  potash.  In  general,  on  the 
lighter  soils  we  are  recommending  a  1-2-2  ratio  for 
beets,  carrots,  snap  beans,  peas,  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes,  where  manure  is  not  used.  On  a  heavier  soil 
for  all  the  crops  mentioned,  we  are  recommending  a 
wider  ratio — 1-2-1,  1-3-1,  or  1-4-1 — depending  on  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  cropping  system  that  is 
followed  and  of  course,  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
itself.  One  other  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  in 
many  cases  growers  are  not  using  enough  fertilizer. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  guess  that  many  growers  of  canning 
crops  could  apply  to  advantage  double  the  quantity  of 
fertilizer  now  being  used.  Last  year,  at  a  fertilizer 
meeting,  a  man  asked  me  to  explain  why  he  got  such 
low  yields  of  tomatoes.  On  questioning,  he  told  me 
that  he  usually  grew  tomatoes  on  the  lighter  knolls  in 
the  field  and  put  on  200  pounds  of  a  4-16-4.  One 
should  not  expect  to  get  a  good  yield  of  tomatoes  on 
a  poor  knoll  with  200  pounds  of  a  4-16-4  fertilizer  alone. 
On  such  a  soil,  without  manure,  he  should  have  used 
about  four  times  as  much  fertilizer  as  he  applied.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  where  no  manure  is  used  and  where 
the  land  is  continuously  cropped  to  cultivated  crops,  only 
half  as  much  fertilizer  is  being  applied  as  is  needed  to 
get  good  yields.  In  some  cases,  little  or  no  benefit  is 
obtained  from  a  light  application,  because  the  phos- 
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PERFECT  GRADING  WITH  CRCO 


|Prorapt  shipment  of  com- 
)lete  line  of  lap  pastes, 

)ick-up  gums  and  cements, 
sase  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  cor,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 


lEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


CRCO  STEEL  FRAME  GRADERS 


ChishoInpHifJeruo, 


lAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 


CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

nr  n  i^ntO¥T/\T  M  KTfA/^AOA  I?Af.f.9  PAKAHA 


V  CRCO  Graders  for 

,  green  and  yellow  wax 

/  j  j|t  beans  are  now  available 

in  the  new  all-steel 
frame  models,  in  the 
famous  Pre-Graders, 
Junior  Graders  and  Unit  Graders.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  details  and  prices. 


CRCO  DOUBLE  GRADER 


The  CRCO  Double 


CRCO  NUROIN  GRADER 


Removes  the  short 
ends,  short  cuts,  loose 
beans,  etc.,  from  cut 
green  and  yellow  wax 
I  beans.  It  is  generally 
used  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cutters  or 
graders.  Send  for  bul¬ 
letin,  NG-1. 


Grader  accurately  size- 
grades  green  and  yellow 
wax  beans  AFTER 


cutting,  thus  insuring 
a  uniform  pack  which 
will  command  higher 
prices.  Send  for  bul¬ 
letin,  DG-1. 


Patent  No.  2,111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Bean  Graders 

FOR  GREEN  and  YELLOW 
WAX  BEANS 
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phorus  or  potash  is  fixed  in  the  soil.  Last  summer  I 
saw  beets  within  15  miles  of  here  where  farmers  used 
from  200  to  300  pounds  of  a  4-12-4  and  they  wondered 
why  the  beets  didn’t  ^ow  very  well.  Some  of  those 
fields  hadn’t  been  manured  for  years.  They  had  been 
continuously  cropped,  were  low  in  organic  matter,  and 
extremely  low  in  nitrogen.  Where  some  additional 
nitrogen  was  applied  in  a  test,  the  yield  of  beets  was 
greatly  increased. 

Professor  Sayre  has  carried  on  experiments  here  for 
a  number  of  years  on  methods  of  application  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  a  lot  of  work  has  been  done  in  many  other 
states.  The  results  indicate,  in  general,  that  where 
relatively  small  applications  of  fertilizer  were  used, 
particularly  on  crops  grown  in  rows  far  apart,  that 
band  application  of  fertilizer  has  given  better  results 
than  broadcast  applications.  In  some  cases  a  small 
quantity,  say  300  to  400  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  of  nor¬ 
mal  concentration,  might  give  as  good  yields  in  band 
application  as  twice  that  quantity  broadcast.  The  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  for  this  is  greater  fixation  of  phos¬ 
phorus  or  potash  in  the  broadcast  application.  When 
the  fertilizer  is  applied  in  bands,  it  is  in  contact  with 
a  small  quantity  of  the  soil.  When  it  is  applied  broad¬ 
cast  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  might  be  tied  up. 

For  crops  that  are  planted  close  together,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  make  band  applications,  unless  in  the  case 
of  peas  where  a  drill  is  used  to  apply  the  fertilizer. 
In  that  case,  perhaps  the  best  method  is  broadcast 
application  with  machines  that  are  now  available. 
There  are  no  good  fertilizer  drills  that  put  fertilizer  on 
broadcast  at  a  high  rate  of  application  and  get  it  down 
into  the  soil.  The  average  grain  drill  is  all  right  for 
200  or  300  pounds,  but  for  heavy  applications  they  do 
not  distribute  it.  The  lime  spreader  is  unsatisfactory 
for  this  purpose  because  it  applies  the  fertilizer  to  the 
surface. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  the  last  few  years  about 
high  analysis  fertilizers,  double  strength  fertilizers, 
etc.  At  present,  there  is  considerable  saving  possible 
from  using  high  analysis  fertilizer.  For  example, 
instead  of  a  5-10-5,  suppose  we  take  a  10-20-10.  In 
general,  the  overhead  is  not  very  different,  but  a  ton 
cf  the  latter  is  equal  to  exactly  two  tons  of  5-10-5  in 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash;  therefore,  there  is 
considerable  saving  in  buying  one  ton  of  10-20-10  in¬ 
stead  of  two  tons  of  5-10-5  and  the  grower  might  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  the  effect  the  fertilizer 
might  have  on  the  reaction  of  the  soil.  In  most  of 
Western  New  York,  where  canning  crops  are  grown, 
the  soil  is  limestone  and  one  wouldn’t  want  a  fertilizer 
that  increased  the  alkalinity.  The  fertilizer  dealers  and 
manufacturers  knows  the  effect  that  a  fertilizer  will 
have  on  the  soil  and  the  buyer  has  a  right  to  this 
information. 

AWARDED  SOUTH  AMERICAN  ACCOUNT 

Parrott  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  brokers,  have  been  made  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  selling  agents  for  Frigorifico  Nacional,  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  canners  of  corned  beef,  roast  beef  and  sausage.  This 
packing  concern  is  under  government  sponsorship. 


SOYBEAN  CANNERS  ORGANIZE 

After  a  long  period  of  experimentation  in  relation 
to  consumers’  acceptance  and  following  a  costly  and 
comprehensive  series  of  tests  pertaining  to  produc¬ 
tion,  green  soybeans,  a  food  product  virtually  new  to 
the  American  palate,  called  by  biochemists  and  other 
scientists  “the  miracle  food,”  will  soon  be  introduced 
in  cans  on  a  national  basis  to  the  trade  of  this  country, 
according  to  the  announcement  by  H.  J.  McCarty,  of 
the  Brownsville,  Wis.,  Canning  Company,  secretary  of 
the  newly  organized  Associated  Soybean  Canners  of 
America.  Other  officers  of  the  organization  are  Walter 
L.  Schroder,  head  of  the  Fox  Valley  Canning  Company 
of  Hortonville,  Wis.,  President;  H.  F.  Rogers,  of  the 
Caar  Canning  Company,  Redkey,  Ind.,  Vice-President, 
and  A.  J.  Klumb,  of  the  Rockfield,  Wis.  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Treasurer.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  incorporate 
the  association  in  Wisconsin.  All  members  of  the 
organization  are  members  of  state  and  national  can¬ 
ners’  associations.  Other  commercial  canners  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
California  are  expected  to  become  members  of  the 
national  group. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  a  slogan  and  a  trademark 
will  be  adopted  by  the  association,  according  to  Mr. 
McCarty.  Headquarters  of  the  organization  are  now 
in  Brownsville,  Wis.  Within  the  next  few  months 
offices  will  be  established  in  Chicago,  whence,  various 
forms  of  promotion  will  be  disseminated,  including  a 
national  program  dealing  with  what  are  called  the 
almost  incredible  health  and  food  values  of  canned 
green  soybeans.  Peak  production  is  expected  to  be 
attained  within  the  coming  year,  thus  utilizing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  formerly  sown  to  peas, 
corn  and  other  popular  vegetables  for  canning,  and 
giving  employment  to  many  persons. 

Much  of  the  research  in  connection  with  the  success¬ 
ful  canning  of  green  soybeans  was  undertaken,  it  was 
said,  by  Mr.  Schroder.  Starting  several  years  ago  on 
an  experimental  basis  he  gradually  increased  his 
annual  pack  of  green  soybeans  until,  in  1939,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Fox  Valley  Canning  Company  exceeded 
600,000  cans.  This  was  achieved  only  after  many  tests 
of  varieties  of  green  edible  soybeans. 

Reports  from  the  Associated  Soybean  Canners  of 
America,  assert  that  analysis  of  retail  sales  in  the 
Midwest  and  Northwest  reveal  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  were  repeat  sales  which  was  described  as 
unusually  encouraging  for  a  new  product.  During  the 
last  few  months  canned  green  soybeans  have  been 
intensively  marketed  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  through  a  large  grocery  chain.  The  price  to 
distributors  in  Chicago  recently  was  $1.60  a  case  of 
24  cans  for  a  brand  packed  in  Wisconsin.  Brokers  and 
others  have  shown  keen  interest  in  canned  green  soy¬ 
beans  according  to  the  association. 

So  far,  only  17  varieties  are  used  for  canning.  In 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  eminent  food  scientists, 
canned  green  soybeans  possess  greater  food  or  nutritive 
values  than  any  other  edible  known.  The  recent  report 
of  Thomas  A.  Rogers,  head  of  the  chemistry  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  State  Teachers’  College,  Stevens 
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Point,  Wis.,  says  in  part  that  “The  nutritional  qualities 
(of  edible  soybeans)  are  so  remarkably  proportioned 
in  this  legume  that  it  now  occupies  a  position  without 
a  peer  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Experimental  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  soybean  protein  is  90-95  per  cent 
digestible  and  of  excellent  quality.”  (Other  investiga¬ 
tors  have  reported  that  one  serving  of  canned  green 
soybeans  contains  more  food  values  than  meat,  milk, 
butter,  eggs  or  cheese.) 

BAY  STATE  GROCERS  MEET 

The  36th  annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
Retail  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers  Association  at 
Boston,  last  week,  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
Federal  Food  Stamp  Plan  and  asked  its  extension  to 
Massachusetts. 

Other  resolutions  endorsed  the  activities  of  President 
Milo  Perkins  of  the  FSCC,  and  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Henry  A.  Wallace;  reaffirmed  the  Association’s 
position  requesting  that  Congress  protect  the  domestic 
cane  sugar  industry;  advocated  repeal  of  “discrimina¬ 
tory”  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine,  and  opposed 
passage  of  the  Norris  (Senate)  bill  No.  2605  which, 
“if  passed  would  make  tax-free  all  cooperatives  en¬ 
gaged  in  distribution.” 

The  Association  also  requested  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Standards  to  establish  a  scale  of  toler¬ 
ances  on  shrinkage  in  packaged  products ;  approved  the 
Congressional  Walter-Logan  Bill  which  “sets  up  a 
standard  that  will  bring  protection  to  those  subject  to 
Federal  agencies’  control.” 

Following  officers  were  elected:  President,  L.  A. 
Horrigan,  Boston;  First  Vice-President,,  William 
Walker,  Lawrence;  Second  Vice-President,  Max  Jacob¬ 
son,  Holyoke;  Third  Vice-President,  Charles  Black, 
Melrose;  Secretary  and  Retiring  President,  Edward 
M.  Synan,  Fall  River ;  Treasurer,  W.  D.  Adams,  Boston. 

CANNING  COMPANY  CITED 

Roxana  Canning  Company,  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  dog  foods,  with  offices  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
aud  manufacturing  plant  at  Dodds,  Ohio,  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  cease  and 
desist  from  misrepresentations  concerning  its  products. 
The  Commission  found,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  respon¬ 
dent  made  deceptive  and  misleading  statements  con- 
u'rning  the  ingredients  in  its  various  brands  of  dog 
.;;od. 


INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 

Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorpora te<l 

.510  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  C.IIU’ACO 


MODERN  / 
DESIGNS 


NEW  MILK  PRESERVATION  METHOD 

Fresh  milk  as  much  as  three  weeks  old  is  served  on 
ips  outbound  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
3  United  Press  reports,  and  President  Roosevelt  on  a 
ent  voyage  drank  milk  three  weeks  old  that  kept 
'sh  and  sweet  through  a  simple  process.  Results  are 
iired  by  pouring  warm  paraffin  over  the  bottle  tops, 
r  which  is  drawn  a  cover  of  oiled  silk,  parchment 
oer  or  waxed  paper,  and  fastening  this  with  an 
linary  rubber  band.  The  bottle  must  then  be  kept 
'.scnably  cool  in  a  portable  refrigerator  or  mountain 
earn. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


FILL  OF  CONTAINER  FOR  CHERRIES 

In  a  letter  dated  May  second,  addressed 
to  Karl  S.  Reynolds  of  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  W.  G.  Campbell  says, 
with  regard  to  the  fill  of  container  for 
canned  cherries:  “In  general,  canned 
cherries  w'hich  equal  or  exceed  the  cut¬ 
out  weights  prevailing  under  the  old 
McNary-Mapes  standards  will  readily 
meet  the  fill  of  container  standard  under 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Cher¬ 
ries  that  cut  out  materially  less  than 
the  requirements  under  the  old  McNary- 
Mapes  regulation  will  in  general  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  violative  of  the  new  fill  of 
container  requirements.”  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposes  to  devote  such  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  its  regulator  field 
force  as  is  needful  to  maintain  proper 
supervision  over  traffic  in  canned  cherries 
and  other  products  for  which  standards 
have  been  promulgated. 

TATE,  PIEDMONT  EXECUTIVE  IN 
FATAL  ACCIDENT 

Kenneth  B.  Tate,  Sales  Manager  for 
the  Piedmont  Label  Company  and  well 
known  to  canners  throughout  the  East 
and  Central  West  was  killed  in  a  head-on 
collision  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  9th. 

ADDING  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

The  East  Jordan  Canning  Company, 
East  Jordan,  Michigan,  has  added  con¬ 
siderable  new  machinery  such  as  the 
latest  type  of  Bean  Blancher,  Bean  Cut¬ 
ters,  Cherry  Fitters,  etc.,  in  preparation 
for  this  season’s  packs.  They  are  plant¬ 
ing  the  same  acreage  to  green  and  wax 
beans,  beets  and  carrots  as  last  year. 

WANT  NAME  FOR  NEW  BEER  CAN 

E.  F.  Euphrat,  president  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Can  Company,  San  Francisco,  has 
announced  that  his  organization  would 
shortly  launch  a  “Name-the-Container 
contest,  the  theme  of  a  $40,000  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  be  carried  on  through¬ 
out  California,  seeking  a  name  for  a  new 
beer  can  being  placed  on  the  market. 
This  concern  reports  a  profitable  year  in 
1939,  a  net  profit  of  $504,426  having 
been  made  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  or  about  double  that  for  the  previous 
year. 

MRS.  FRANK  ROBERTS  DEAD 

Mrs.  Frank  Roberts,  w’hose  husband 
recently  retired  as  manager  of  the  Lake 
Mills,  Wisconsin,  Canning  plant,  and 
whose  son,  Marvin,  is  with  the  Crown 
Can  Company,  died  at  Lake  Mills  on  May 
4th  following  a  long  illness.  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  Monday,  May  6th, 
with  burial  at  the  Hill  Side  Cemetery 
in  Columbus,  Wis. 


SUPPICER  BUYS  CONVERSE  CANNERY 

The  buildings,  equipment  and  all  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand,  of  the  Converse  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  of  Converse,  Indiana,  have 
been  purchased  out-right  by  the  G.  S. 
Suppiger  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  new  owners  have  asumed  the 
existing  growers’  contracts  for  tomatoes, 
and  will  produce  at  present,  the  same 
products  on  which  the  late  Millar  Sells, 
former  owner  of  the  Converse  plant, 
specialized,  and  will  retain  the  present 
plant  management.  This  purchase  makes 
possible  the  necessary  expansion  on  the 
part  of  the  Suppiger  Company,  due  to 
the  rapid  increase  in  sale  of  its  many 
specialities  which  require  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  tomato  acreage.  Company  head¬ 
quarters  are  maintained  at  1530  N. 
Hadley  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

THE  TIN  SUPPLY 

California,  the  largest  tin  consuming 
State  in  the  Union,  proposes  that  the 
United  States  take  active  steps  to  build 
up  a  tin  reserve  and  to  foster  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  smelting  and  refining  plants, 
and  this  is  attracting  earnest  interest. 
We  depend  upon  Great  Britain  for  almost 
every  pound  we  use,  with  most  of  this 
.supply  originating  in  South  China, 
Malaya,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
South  America. 

DISCONTINUING  OPERATION 

The  E.  B.  Gill  Canning  Company  of 
Central  Lake,  Michigan  has  discontinued 
operation,  and  is  offering  its  machinery 
for  sale. 

F.  M.  C.  NET  EARNINGS 

Food  Machinery  Corp.  reports  net 
earnings  for  its  second  quarter,  ended 
March  31,  of  $306,000,  against  $253,000, 
in  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  company’s  business  outlook. 
President  J.  D.  Crummey,  says:“Machin- 
ery  orders  for  the  quarter  just  completed 
showed  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  quarter  a  year  ago 
and  machinery  billings  a  gain  of  27  per 
cent.  Income  from  leased  equipment  and 
processes  is  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  The  outlook  for  the  remaining  two 
quarters  of  our  fiscal  year  is  adversely 
affected  by  the  serious  damage  to  citrus 
crops  in  Florida  and  Texas  caused  by  the 
Januai’y  freeze  and  by  the  war  in  Europe 
which  resulted  in  curtailment  of  ship¬ 
ments  of  canned  fruits  and  an  embargo 
on  shipment  of  fresh  fruits.” 

SELLS  BEAN  EQUIPMENT 

The  Traverse  City  Canning  Company, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  which  last 
year  discontinued  the  packing  of  string- 
beans  is  disposing  of  its  bean  canning 
machinery. 
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AGICIDE  SUFFERS  FIRE 

Agicide  Laboratory,  extensive  sup- 
plyers  of  insecticide  used  by  canners, 
suffered  some  $45,000  fire  damage  to  its 
plant  at  Milwaukee  on  April  26th.  It 
is  presumed  that  a  spark  thrown  by  a 
melting  machine  was  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

MOVED 

Bostelmann  &  Jackson,  supplying 
boxes  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade, 
have  moved  from  112  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  to  16  California  St. 

PLANT  ENLARGEMENT  PLANNED 

Harold  H.  Clapp,  Inc.,  baby  foods 
manufacturers,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
plan  the  construction  of  a  new  ware¬ 
house  and  laboratory,  which  with  equip¬ 
ment  will  cost  more  than  $100,000. 

A  NEW  BRANCH  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

The  old-established  brokerage  house  of 
the  Griffith-Durney  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
has  advised  the  trade  of  the  plan  to 
incorporate  a  new  company,  under  the 
same  name,  at  Washington,  to  take  over 
the  business  operated  out  of  Seattle.  The 
new  concern  will  feature  canned  salmon 
and  Pacific  Northwest  packs  of  fruits, 
with  B.  T.  Weyand  as  manager. 

HIBBARD  COMSTOCK  MANAGER 

Schuylar  Hibbard  has  succeeded  John 
Worth  as  manager  of  the  Rushville, 
N.  Y.  plant  of  Comstock  Canneries  Inc. 

SAVING  THE  SALMON 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  has  prepared  plans 
for  salvaging  the  valuable  salmon  indus¬ 
try,  threatened  by  the  building  of  Shasta 
Dam  on  the  Sacramento  River.  The  nec¬ 
essary  works  will  cost  an  estimated 
$5,000,000. 

McLAURIN  RE-ELECTED 

At  an  executive  session  of  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
held  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  8th,  J.  A. 
McLaurin  was  re-elected  President  of 
the  association.  R.  H.  Rowe  was  returned 
to  the  post  as  executive  vice-president, 
and  other  vice-presidents  elected  are: 

G.  T.  Caven,  Texarkana,  Ark.;  W.  E. 
Miles,  Du^iois,  Pa.;  A.  M.  Gerde,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  H.  V.  X.  Wright,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  C.  A.  Nichols,  Willmar,  Minn.; 
Frank  S.  Gates,  Ardmore,  Okla. ;  Claude 
Sharpe,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Walter  Hoff¬ 
man,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  S.  B.  Douglass, 
Harlan,  Ky.;  J.  P.  Cunningham,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.;  T.  T.  Blakely,  Guffin,  Ga.  Mrs. 
Julia  D.  Deland  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  re-elected  Treasurer. 
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CANNERS’  HOLDINGS  SMALLER 

Reports  of  canners  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  show  that  as  of  April  1,  1940, 
stocks  of  canned  peaches  were  20  per  cent  smaller  than 
on  April  1,  1939;  those  of  pears  44  per  cent  smaller. 
Among  vegetables,  stocks  of  canned  peas  were  down 
as  much  as  50  per  cent;  corn  25  per  cent,  green  and 
wax  beans  31  per  cent,  and  tomatoes  4  per  cent  from 
last  year. 

Distributors  held  2  per  cent  more  peaches  and  3 
per  cent  less  pears  than  in  April,  1939,  reports  to  the 
Bureau  disclosed.  Vegetable  stocks,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  tomatoes,  were  down  anywhere  from  2  per 
cent  to  9  per  cent. 

PATMAN  CHAIN  TAX  HEARINGS 

Various  witnesses  outside  of  the  food  trades  voiced 
opposition  to  the  Patman  Chain  Tax  Bill,  last  week, 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  sub-committee. 
W.  G.  Seeger,  St.  Paul  manufacturer  of  electric  refri¬ 
gerator  cabinets,  said  the  chain  stores  permit  a  long 
range  production  program.  “By  placing  orders  well  in 
advance  they  enable  us  to  level  off  the  peaks  and 
valleys  which  cause  shortages  of  labor  on  the  one  hand 
and  layoff  periods  on  the  other,”  he  said. 

F.  F.  Smith,  Des  Moines  manufacturer,  testified  that 
chain  stores  in  his  case  kept  sales,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  expenses  down  to  a  minimum.  The  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  force  the  closing  of  his  factory  “and 
thousands  of  others,”  he  stated. 


T.  H.  Cribb,  general  manager  for  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Peach  Growers  Association,  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bill  would  increase  the 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer  and  lower  the 
peach  growers’  income.  Mr.  Cribb  said  that  a  1938 
sales  campaign  sponsored  by  chain  stores  had  turned 
what  looked  like  certain  disaster  into  “a  very  profitable 
season”  for  peach  growers  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Coal  Association  had 
previously  aligned  themselves  with  the  bill’s  opponents, 
contending  it  would  result  in  taxing  outlets  for  retail 
coal  in  smaller  communities. 

MACHINE  COMPANY  CITED 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  last  week,  issued  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Food  Display  Machine  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  various  officials  of  the  company  charging 
misrepresentation  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
machines  designed  for  cooking  potato  chips,  corn  chips 
and  doughnuts.  Commission  charges  that  the  respon¬ 
dents  use  the  trade  names  “Vita-Sealed”  for  the  potato 
chip  machine,  “King  Korn  Company”  and  “King  K 
Company”  for  the  corn  chip  machines,  and  “Brown 
Bobby  Company”  in  connection  with  doughnut 
machines.  One  of  the  misleading  statements  employed 
by  the  respondents  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  “Only 
a  $2.50  investment  in  raw  materials  brings  back  $10  in 
cash  at  wholesale.” 


Vanufaclured  under  the  A.  L.  Doherty 
'.1.  S.  Letters  Patent  No.  2,071,393. 


Offers  a  Practical,  Low  Cost  Production 
Method  for  the  Deaeration  of  Catsup 

Scientific  research  disclosed  that  “separation”  and  “black  neck”  in 
bottled  tomato  catsup  are  caused  by  air  in  the  product.  Invention  has 
now  provided  the  means  for  removing  the  air — and  eliminating  these  de¬ 
triments  to  quality.  The  Indiana  Deaerator  has  been  developed  to  per¬ 
form  this  very  essential  service.  In  doing  it,  it  makes  possible  a  quality 
pack  of  quality  appearance — not  only  does  it  eliminate  ‘  separation”  .and 
“black  neck”  but  it  preserves  vitamin  values  and  the  richness  of  color  so 
necessary  for  a  high  grade  product. 


THE  INDIANA  DEAERATOR 


ltdvantages  of  Design  and  Operation 

1.  A  complete  self-contained  unit,  no  other  parts 
or  equipment  to  buy 

2.  Installed  in  small  space 

3.  Definitely  obtains  the  results  desired 

4.  Mechanical  atomizing  action 

5.  Supplies  continuous  production 

6.  Permits  product  to  be  bottled  directly  from 
deaerator 

7.  Delivers  catsup  at  temperature  it  receives  it 
— no  heat  loss 

8.  Efficiency,  dependability  and  positive  results 


Some  of  the  advantages  of  The  Indiana  Deaerator  and  the  deaerating 
method  it  provides  are  set  out  in  abbreviated  form  at  the  left.  Write  for 
a  bulletin  describing  The  Indiana  Deaerator  and  the  method  in  detail. 

Complete  Equipment  For  Tomato  Products  Plant 

Langsenkamp  Units  for  production  of  tomato  products  have  long  been  recognized  for 
their  greater  efficiency.  They  supply  higher  quality  products  at  lower  cost.  Pulpers, 
Finishers,  Extractors,  Cooking  Units,  Hot-Break  Systems,  Washers,  Scalders— a  com¬ 
plete  line.  Ask  for  catalog. 


proved  in  seasons  of  actual  use 
9.  Practically  automatic  in  operation 
1(1.  Economical  of  both  power  and  steam 

1 1.  May  be  installed  at  a  reasonable  cost 

12.  Advantages  and  performanace  proved  in  sea¬ 
son  of  actual  production. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

** Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDI  ANAPOLIS  INDIANA 
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MAKE  MORE  DISPLAYS 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


IT  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  about  2,000 
canners  in  the  United  States  today.  No  one  can 
deny  that  half  of  them  are  definitely  in  the  “small 
canner”  class.  More  of  them  are  of  course,  small,  but 
we’ll  take  the  upper  half  for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 
Many  remedies  for  the  state  we  are  in  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  another  won’t  hurt.  Here  goes! 

I  won’t  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  the  suggestion  out¬ 
right  but  I  wonder  just  what  the  effect  on  sales  would 
be  if  the  half  of  the  industry  containing  the  largest 
canners, — ^those  best  able  to  afford  the  load — would 
employ  at  least  one  salesman  for  one  year  if  they  are 
not  already  doing  resale  work  for  distributors.  Larger 
employers  of  salesmen  have  sales  forces  in  the  country 
of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  retail 
men.  However,  only  the  larger  firms,  those  you  re¬ 
gard  as  most  successful,  hire  that  number.  They  are 
able  to  do  this  you  will  argue  because  they  are  big  but 
I  wonder  some  times  if  they  are  not  large  in  financial 
stature  because  of  their  sound  sales  policies  1 

Where  I  live  and  move  among  retail  and  wholesale 
food  dealers  it’s  almost  impossible  to  have  a  day  pass 
when  one’s  ears  are  not  assailed  at  some  time  or 
another  by  a  radio  program  that  extols  the  virtues  of 
some  soap,  soap  powder  or  shortening.  Color 
pages  advertising  these  products  meet  the  eye  as  soon 
as  a  magazine  page  is  turned.  And — what’s  most  im¬ 
portant,  go  into  grocery  stores  day  after  day  and 
among  all  the  displays  you  see  you  won’t  miss  displays 
of  the  goods  so  well  backed  by  radio,  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising.  Among  all  the  avenues  of  mer¬ 
chandising  used,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  manufacturer 
benefits  most  who  has  the  displays,  inasmuch  as  the 
display  in  the  store  at  the  point  of  possible  purchase 
is  bound  to  remind  the  prospective  purchaser  of  the 
product  of  which  she  may  be  in  need. 

Let’s  assume  that  five  hundred  of  the  canners  to 
whom  I  refer  each  hire,  train  and  travel  a  man  if 
they  have  not  been  doing  this.  Don’t  you  think  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  would  have  seen  more  canned 
foods  displayed  than  we  have  seen  during  the  past 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days?  We  would  if  the  new 
field  men  were  properly  trained  to  do  their  daily  tasks 
as  they  should  be  done.  You  may  assume  that  your 
goods  are  being  displayed  in  enough  stores  to  keep 
them  adequately  before  the  consumer  but  I  can’t  agree 
with  you.  Take  a  full  page  ad  of  Wednesday  night  in 
my  home  city  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Is  it  full  of  canned  food  advertising?  It’s  published 
by  a  corporate  chain  that  is  heralding  widely  the  story 
of  great  savings  to  be  enjoyed  through  trading  in  their 
stores.  Your  fruits,  your  manufactured  products,  your 
canned  fish  ought  to  be  in  this  ad  of  over  seventy-five 
items.  They  should  be  included  if  you  are  to  enjoy 


the  increase  in  sales  and  profits  over  the  year  to  which 
you  are  entitled. 

Well,  eight  canned  foods  in  tin  or  glass  were  adver¬ 
tised  under  the  owner’s  private  label,  or  simply  des¬ 
cribed  as  “Standard.”  What  does  this  mean  to  you? 
Only  that  if  your  goods  are  to  be  brought  before  the 
consuming  public  as  they  should  be  that  you  will  have 
to  have  recourse  as  always  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
independent  retail  food  dealer.  And  this  won’t  be 
obtained  as  easily  as  you  think  because  he  too  is  watch¬ 
ing  the  ads  of  the  corporate  chains.  He  too,  wants  to 
persuade  the  consuming  public  that  his  store  is  not  an 
expensive  place  in  which  they  may  spend  over  and 
above  their  weekly  budget  for  food.  As  a  consequence, 
independents  everywhere  advertise  what  the  chains 
feature,  that  is,  they  do  this  if  they  are  wise  in  the 
ways  of  the  astute  food  merchandiser. 

If  the  chain  stores  are  not  aggressively  behind  the 
sale  of  your  products,  if  the  retail  dealer  follows  their 
leads  as  he  does,  what  else  can  you  do  effectively  but 
attempt  in  every  reasonable  way  to  get  your  retail 
dealer  in  the  habit  of  featuring  your  goods?  The 
personal  visit,  the  polite  request  of  a  representative 
that  your  brands  be  listed  in  the  next  handbill  of  the 
dealer,  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  getting  them  out  from 
under  the  counter  and  down  off  the  shelves.  Better 
still,  the  time  your  man  takes  to  get  a  few  cans  on  the 
counter,  the  efforts  he  makes  if  he  is  properly  trained, 
in  building  and  helping  to  build  window  displays,  will 
all  help  more  than  you  think  possible  in  keeping  your 
brands  before  the  housewife. 

Last  Saturday  the  salesman  for  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  held  a  sale  of  canned  fruits  in  a  store,  right  next 
to  a  corporate  chain  that  habitually  undersells  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operator  staging  the  sale  and  demonstration. 
Net  results:  fifty-seven  cases  sold  during  Friday  and 
Saturday  out  of  a  store  that  has  stiff  competition! 
Fifty-seven  cases  sold  at  a  profit,  fifty-seven  cases  of  a 
fine  product  sent  into  the  pantries  of  the  town  to  there 
carry  on  the  story  of  integrity  in  packing  and  industry 
in  selling!  The  sale  was  not  supported  by  unusual  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts,  no  double  page  size  handbills  were 
used,  no  half  page  or  page  in  the  local,  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Just  an  announcement  of  the  sale  and  some 
prices  of  goods  being  offered.  But — displays,  and  what 
displays  they  were!  Empty  shipping  cases  upturned 
to  support  the  contents  plainly  priced.  Displays  here 
and  there,  all  over  the  place.  In  the  aisles,  in  the  win¬ 
dow's,  on  the  counters,  in  the  meat  department,  no  one 
could  enter  the  store  and  not  know  a  sale  was  taking 
place  even  if  they  missed  the  announcement  altogether ! 
The  whole  fifty-seven  cases  were  on  display,  they  were 
arranged  in  selling  displays  that  fairly  cried :  “Take 
me  home,  others  have  found  me  to  be  a  bargain,  you  can 
do  no  worse! 
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Now  we’ll  do  some  interesting  figuring  for  a  minute. 
Suppose  the  five  hundred  men  we  are  talking  about,  five 
hundred  canners  hiring  who  have  not  been  employing 
salesmen  or  display  men,  were  on  the  job  next  Satur¬ 
day  and  sold  only  on  an  average  of  twenty  cases  during 
the  day.  Ten  thousand  cases  all  well  sold  and  at  a  profit. 
Multiply  this  figure  by  fifty  weeks  in  the  year  with  two 
out  for  vacations  and  you’d  have  what?  Why  a  half 
million  cases  all  sold  to  housewives  who  would  remem¬ 
ber  where  they  were  bought  with  pleasure,  inasmuch  as 
very  few  trade  anywhere  but  at  an  independent  store 
from  choice.  Extra  sales  of  around  a  half  million  cases 
yearly  would  soon  register  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
at  large.  Canned  foods  would  begin  to  take  their  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  scheme  of  merchandising.  Best  of 
all,  these  extra  sales,  these  selling  displays,  would  wake 
up  the  corporate  chains  to  a  point  where  they  too  would 
get  in  the  swim  and  advertise  as  well  as  display  your 
goods.  Or  those  of  the  other  fellow.  Right  there  I  am 
afraid,  is  the  rub.  Too  many  canners  so  far  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  spend  money,  put  forth  effort  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  because  they  are  fearful  the  other  fellow  will  bene¬ 
fit  too  much  from  the  expenditure ! 

This  attitude  is  prompted  no  doubt  by  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  all  to  “let  George  do  it’’  and  reap  what  others 
have  sown.  Well,  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  that  rut, 
the  better  off  we  will  be.  This  whole  picture  of  mer¬ 
chandising  is  complicated  enough  without  everybody 
holding  back  from  constructive  effort  for  fear  someone 
else  will  benefit  thereby. 

This  article  is  being  written  to  you  and  you  and  you 
who  read  it.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  hire  that  sales¬ 
man  and  start  him  getting  your  goods  further  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  consciousness  of  the  retail  dealer  and 
the  consumer?  Having  hired  him  and  started  him  on 
his  way,  take  time  to  see  your  nearest  canner  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  him.  Maybe  you  both  cover  the 
same  territory  but  you  are  both  getting  along  so  far, 
you  won’t  be  any  the  worse  off  for  a  friendly  visit  and 
discussion  of  your  plans.  There’s  a  place  for  both  of 
\()u  and  an  aching  void  waiting  to  be  filled  with  just 
such  effort  as  I  have  suggested.  Multiply  your  effort 
a  hundred  fold,  and  five  hundred  fold,  and  you’ll  just 
licgin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  consumer  demand  that 
can  be  and  should  be  aroused ! 

If,  after  careful  deliberation  you  decide  you  can’t 
iiianage  to  put  on  the  man  as  I  suggest,  do  the  next 
i  st  thing  and  urge  your  distributors  to  have  their 
alers  make  displays.  We  have  all  sorts  of  weeks,  too 
'any  of  them  in  fact,  but  we  probably  have  them  year 
'ter  year  because  so  many  folks  in  interested  lines 
emote  them  on  their  office  stationery.  During  Com- 
inity  Fund  drives  in  the  fall  I  see  countless  letters 
rrying  the  slogan,  “Support  Your  Community  Fund.” 
t’s  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  promoters  and 
e  our  stationery  to  spread  the  gospel :  “MAKE  A 
I  SPLAY  OF  BLANK’S  BEANS.”  I’ll  bet  you  never 
ied  it,  but  I’ll  bet  double  that  if  you  will  do  only  this 
id  nothing  more  on  every  letter  going  out  of  your 
Uce  for  a  year  that  you’ll  get  displays  you  never 
earned  of  having!  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
you  persuade  others  to  display  your  goods  more! 
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REMOVER  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Hoate” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


CORRUGATED  --  SOLID  FIBRE 

SHIPPING  BOXES 

PROTECT  your  profits.  Hold  damage  to  a 
minimum.  Use  a  box  built  to  your  requirements. 
EASTERN’S  strong,  moisture  resistant  boxes 
will  deliver  your  canned  foods  in  good  salable 
condition. 

The  Eastern  Box  Company 

East  Brooklyn  Poat  Office 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 


norite  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Business  Showing  Improvement  in  Canned 
Foods  —  Who  Causes  the  Low  Market 
Prices?  —  Nature  is  Trying  to  Help  the 
Canners. 

BETTER  —  This  week  finds  the 
canned  foods  market  stronger  in 
tone  and  with  some  slight  advances 
in  prices.  And  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  buying  is  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  covering  their  wants  for 
a  longer  period,  as  undoubtedly  the 
shrinking  stocks  of  spot  goods  is 
being  noted  by  good  buyers.  The 
Pacific  coast  is  presenting  a  good 
example  to  other  canners :  they 
have  priced  their  goods  to  show 
some  profit,  but  to  assure  a  clean 
out  have  not  advanced  prices  in 
their  recently  isued  price  lists,  but 
are  standing  firm  for  the  full  prices. 
And  the  goods  are  moving  satis¬ 
factorily.  Nothing  surprising  about 
that  since  all  the  better  buyers 
much  prefer  a  steady  market  to  the 
sudden  ups  and  downs  which  un¬ 
posted  canners  cause  in  market 
(flotations. 

When  we  blame  the  canners  for 
the  low  prices  someone  always 
gets  sore ;  but — look  at  the  flood  of 
canned  foods  price  lists,  postal 
cards  and  whatnot,  coming  to  the 
desks  of  every  worth-while  buyer 
in  the  country — along  with  some 
canners’  market  letters,  with  prices. 
Some  canners,  somewhere  have 
told  these  sales  agents  to  sell  a 
block  of  goods,  at  a  far  below  mar¬ 
ket  price,  and  that  order  is  relayed 
to  dozens  of  other  sales  agents, 
until  the  country  is  covered.  What 
.  lance  has  the  canner’s  price  list, 

■  the  canner’s  salesman,  against 
ese  definite  offers?  So  long  as 
nners  offer — that  is  try  to  sell 
eir  goods  in  this  manner  the  mar- 
I  prices  must  remain  in  the 
•nps.  If  you  disagree  with  that, 
■n  you  must  say  that  these  sales 
onts  make  their  own  prices,  to 
■iuce  offers  to  buy  from  the 
yers.  Do  they? 

VRICES — In  a  recent  compilation 
nato  canners  noted  that  stan- 
.rd  2s,  were  sold  in  the  mid-west. 


f.  o.  b.  factory  at  63  cents,  in 
eastern  territory  at  61  cents;  in 
the  Ozarks  at  65  cents;  for  extra 
standards,  mid-west  71  cents,  while 
in  the  East  they  got  72  cents  for 
the  same  thing.  When  it  came  to 
Is,  standards  sold  in  the  mid-west 
at  42  cents ;  in  the  east  at  43  cents 
and  in  the  Ozarks  at  45  cents,  and 
these  latter  included  Texas  quota¬ 
tions,  which  usually  are  below  all 
other  markets.  And  these  prices 
were  not  for  just  an  occasional  sale : 
of  the  2s,  there  were  68  sales,  with 
a  total  of  about  55,000  cases ;  of  the 
Is,  18  sales  with  a  total  of  about 
4,000  cases.  We  have  seen  canners’ 
price  lists  quoting  top  standard  2s 
at  671/2  cents,  with  extra  standards 
at  721/^  cents,  and  we  have  also 
seen  brokers’  circulars  quoting  to¬ 
matoes  on  the  Peninsula  Is  at  42 
cents;  2s,  59  cents;  2V2S,  821/2 
cents;  3s,  871/0  cents;  and  10s, 
$2.55.  The  same  goods  out  of  Bal¬ 
timore  at  21/0  cents  higher. 

We  cite  these  prices  merely  to 
emphasize  the  vagaries  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  Just  how  a  tomato  can- 
ner  decides  upon  the  price  he  tells 
his  broker  to  sell  at  is  something 
no  one  will  ever  fathom;  but  it  is 
a  cinch  no  such  seller  took  seriously 
the  warning  given  last  week  that 
with  the  added  cost  of  carrying 
present  stocks  of  tomatoes,  all  these 
prices  are  far  below  cost. 

But  this  is  not  confined  to  canned 
tomatoes.  Look  what  is  happening 
in  canned  spinach.  The  pack  is 
small  everywhere;  only  one  Cali¬ 
fornia  canner  was  able  to  deliver  in 
full,  and  stocks  are  cleaned  up 
there.  The  Ozarks  have  some  but 
nothing  like  normal — and  they  are 
selling  this  precious  product  at  the 
prices  they  asked  last  year  when 
canned  spinach  was  plentiful.  The 
Baltimore  canners  complain  that 
they  can  make  no  money  on  spin¬ 
ach,  and  are  selling  21/2S  at  90 
cents,  on  about  a  plane  with  the 
Ozarks,  and  both  of  them  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  strong  position  of 
this  item,  and  the  opportunity  it 
presents  to  make  a  good  profit  this 
year.  Spinach  is  scarce,  and  will 
be  until  next  Fall  at  the  earliest; 


but  if  the  canners  will  not  ask  the 
price,  how  can  they  expect  to  get 
it?  The  Coast  pro-rated  spinach 
deliveries  on  the  basis  of  $1.35  for 
the  2V2S.  Add  freight  to  the  mid¬ 
west  to  that,  and  the  present  selling 
prices  of  Eastern  spinach  canners 
are  better  than  50  cents  per  dozen, 
or  over  $1.00  per  case  less.  Why? 
Nature  has  done  everything  she 
could  to  help  the  canners,  and  not 
alone  on  this  item,  but  the  canners 
will  not  help  themselves.  Can  you 
make  any  other  deduction  from 
such  actions  ?  But  enough  of  prices ; 
you  have  them  in  full  on  our 
Market  pages. 

CROPS — A  mid- Wisconsin  canner 
writes  us  that  snow  and  rain  have 
delayed  pea  planting  in  that  State, 
and  that  they  are  now  running  late, 
and  that  there  was  no  planting  the 
week  of  May  1st.  In  this  immediate 
section  the  thermometer  reached 
summer  temperatures  this  past 
week,  bringing  out  the  shirt-waists 
on  the  street,  and  causing  snow¬ 
storms  of  fruit  blossoms,  amid  the 
blooming  flowers.  They  are  well 
up  here  with  farm  work  now,  and 
things  look  rosy. 

The  time  is  here  for  crop  reports 
from  you.  Tell  us  how  things  look ; 
how  the  acreages  are  measuring 
up,  and  the  prospects.  You  have 
cards,  and  you  like  to  read  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing ;  then 
make  a  fair  exchange,  tell  him 
what  you  are  doing  or  propose  to 
do. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Stronger  and  Higher  Prices — Some  Aspara¬ 
gus  Prices — Pea  Prices — Lima  Bean  Futures 
— Tomatoes  Upping — Future  Carrot  Prices — 
Grapefruit  Higher — Small  Fruits  Lower. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  May  10,  1940. 

THE  WEEK — strong  and  higher 
price  movements  took  place  in 
every  division  of  the  canned  foods 
market  this  week,  many  of  them 
forced  by  the  increased  costs  of 
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packing.  Prices  were  finally  issued 
by  California  packers  on  asparagus 
(at  this  date  on  all  green  only) 
and  these  naturally  are  higher 
owing  to  the  material  advance  paid 
to  growers  over  last  year. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  can- 
ners  are  going  to  show  an  increas¬ 
ing  degree  of  caution  in  writing 
futures  business  in  view  of  the 
general  market  trend.  A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canner  who  already  has 
written  much  forward  business  in 
vegetables  announced  this  week 
that  he  is  withdrawing  a  number 
of  these  future  prices  and  advanc¬ 
ing  some  others,  calling  attention 
at  the  same  time  to  the  distinctly 
poor  crop  outlook  for  peas. 

Tri-States  standard  tomatoes  are 
a  shade  higher,  and  further  price 
upturns  for  this  vegetable  as  well 
as  for  stringless  beans  are  freely 
predicted  in  view  of  their  statisti¬ 
cal  position.  Just  in  case  you  over¬ 
looked  the  quarterly  report  from 
the  Commerce  Department  we  will 
place  the  figures  on  major  vege¬ 
tables  in  this  column  for  ready 
appreciation  of  this  fact: 

Canners’  Stocks  April  1 


1940  1939 

Peas  . 5,261,454  10,433,812 

Corn  . 8,031,676  12,676,253 

Tomatoes  . 6,770,253  7,066,514 

Beans  . 2,352,447  3,534,947 


The  fruit  line  was  featured  by 
further  advances  in  grapefruit 
juice,  by  both  Florida  and  Texas 
.sellers.  The  early  prices  for  North¬ 
west  berries,  on  the  other  hand  are 
somewhat  lower-priced  than  last 
year,  but  the  trade  looks  for  a 
higher  advance  schedule  on  cher¬ 
ries  in  view  of  prospects  for  a 
shorter  crop. 

The  canned  fish  market  is  some¬ 
thing  for  distributors  to  worry 
over  this  year.  Chinook  salmon 
fishing  got  under  way  on  the 
Columbia  River  on  the  night  of 
May  5,  and  the  canners  have  had 
to  pay  fishermen  to  cent  pound 
advance  over  the  first  part  of  the 
season.  The  pack  of  Maine  sar¬ 
dines  in  the  meantime  continues 
to  run  far  behind  normal. 

PEAS  —  Yields  from  the  forth¬ 
coming  crop  are  highly  uncertain 
owing  to  a  late  start  in  the  East  for 
new  planting  which  may  bring  them 


into  the  hot  weather  period  before 
harvesting.  A  Pennsylvania  packer 
who  booked  some  100,000  cases  of 
futures  has  revised  prices,  quoting 
extra  sifted  2-sieve,  No.  2  tins,  at 
$1.10,  and  the  early  Junes  at  82  to 
cents  for  No.  2s  and  $4.15  for 
No.  10  tins.  Wisconsin  interests 
through  a  New  York  representa¬ 
tive  this  week  offered  early  June 
futures  in  No.  2  tins  at  $1.35 
for  1-sieve  fancy,  $1.15  for  extra 
standard;  2-sieve  fancy  at  $1.30 
and  extra  standard  at  $1.10 ;  3-sieve 
fancy  at  $1.10,  extra  standard  at 
97V2  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

LIMA  BEANS — Wisconsin  futures 
on  a  “when  packed”  basis  were 
quoted  in  No.  2s  as  follows:  fancy 
tiny,  $1.35;  fancy  small,  $1.25; 
fancy  medium,  $1.15;  green  and 
white,  85  cents,  and  fresh  white,  75 
cents,  factory. 

TOMATOES  —  Spot  prices  have 
gained  additional  strength  on  the 
Peninsula  where  offerings  of  stan¬ 
dards  below  a  basis  of  60  cents  for 
No.  2s  are  no  longer  heard.  The 
market  is  now  around  45  cents  for 
No.  Is,  62  cents  to  63  cents  for  No. 
2s,  86  cents  to  871/0  for  No.  2Vos, 
and  $2.75  for  No.  10s,  factory. 

CARROTS — New  pack  carrots  for 
shipment  when  ready  have  been 
offered  by  a  Midwest  canner  as  fol¬ 
lows:  diced,  67 V2  cents;  shoestring, 
70  cents;  whole,  80  cents;  quar¬ 
tered,  85  cents,  factory.  Shipments 
of  canned  beets  have  been  offered 
on  the  same  basis  as  follows :  No.  2 
tins,  sliced  70  cents;  diced,  67V-> 
cents;  shoestring,  70  cents;  small 
cut,  65  cents;  cut,  62* cents,  fac¬ 
tory. 

ASPARAGUS — The  much  awaited 
prices  on  California  all-green  were 
issued  through  New  York  brokers, 
but  pending  action  on  the  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  brands  as  well  as  on 
other  descriptions  not  much  busi¬ 
ness  was  booked.  No.  2s  round, 
prompt  shipment,  were  as  follows : 
mammoth,  $2.57V->;  colossal, 
$2.52(4;  large,  $2.52*4;  medium, 
$2.40;  blended  large  and  medium, 
$2.47*/-l>;  picnic:  mammoth, 
$1.57i/>;  large,  $1.52i/.'>;  medium, 
$1,471/2;  small,  $1,371/2;  blended 
small,  $1.40;  cuts  and  tips,  $1,021/4, 
all  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 


An  Illinois  canner  named  the  fol¬ 
lowing  on  1940  Midwest  all-green 
asparagus,  one-half  when  packed, 
balance  prior  to  December  31 :  No. 
2s  large  spears,  $2.55 ;  medium 
spears,  $2.40;  small  spears,  $2.25, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

WAX  AND  REFUGEE  BEANS — Prices 
for  round  pod  futures  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  Wisconsin  plant  were 
named  as  follows:  whole,  fancy  1, 
No.  2  tins  $1.55;  fancy  2,  $1.35; 
fancy  3,  $1.20,  and  fancy  4,  $1.05. 
Cut  fancy  3,  No.  2  tins,  $1.05 ;  fancy 
4,  95  cents;  extra  standard  1-2-3 
871/4  cents,  and  standard,  721/4 
cents,  factory. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Higher  prices 
are  being  asked  by  Florida  and 
Texas  packers  for  remaining  un¬ 
sold  supplies,  which  in  the  instance 
of  the  last  -  named  state  are 
materially  reduced,  especially  for 
46-ounce  containers.  The  Florida 
industry  also  reports  a  much 
smaller  supply  of  the  unsweetened 
juice  on  hand  than  the  sweetened, 
but  that  both  descriptions  are  mov¬ 
ing  higher.  Texas  packers  who  still 
have  supplies  are  asking  up  to  $1.35 
for  the  natural  46-ounce  size, 
Brownsville,  and  further  advances 
are  believed  in  prospect.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  less  than  half  of  the 
packers  have  stocks,  and  that  some 
of  those  out  of  supplies  are  finding 
it  necesary  to  cover  commitments 
through  purchases  from  other 
packers.  No.  2s,  named  at  55 
cents,  and  the  300s,  quoted  at  45 
cents,  are  expected  to  move  higher. 
Advances  were  effected  this  week 
by  a  large  Florida  packer,  estab¬ 
lishing  unsweetened  juice  in  No.  2 
tins  at  65  cents;  sweetened  at  67I/2 
cents ;  46-ounce  unsweetened  at 
$1.45,  and  the  sweetened  at  $1.50, 
Tampa. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS  —  New  pack 
Northwest  Royal  Anne  cherries  for 
shipment  when  ready  have  been 
quoted  on  a  range  of  $1.85  to  $1.90 
for  choice  No.  2i/4s,  and  $2.00  to 
$2.05  for  fancy,  with  No.  10s  at 
$6.25  to  $6.30  and  $6.60  to  $6.75, 
respectively,  for  choice  and  fancy, 
f.  o.  b.  West  Coast,  according  to 
seller.  Spot  supplies  had  been 
moved  out  during  the  winter  and 
spring  to  reduce  packers’  holdings 
with  the  result  that  the  latter  enter 
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a  new  crop  period  with  small 
stocks.  Nothing  is  heard  thus  far 
on  Bartlett  pears,  spot  prices  which 
have  been  quite  firm.  Prices  that 
have  been  put  out  on  berries  to 
date  have  been  attractive  and  some¬ 
what  under  a  year  ago. 

SALMON  —  Trade  learned  that 
Columbia  River  fishing  got  under¬ 
way  on  the  acceptance  of  an  offer 
of  121/2  cents  pound  for  Chinook 
by  fishermen,  an  advance  of  t-j  cent 
over  price  paid  by  packers  last  year. 
Negotiations  apparently  delayed 
the  season  from  May  1  to  May  5. 
The  new  basis  is  to  prevail  for  the 
first  part  of  the  season,  or  to 
August  1,  and  higher  prices  over 
last  year  thereafter  may  materially 
advance  costs  to  packers.  Distribu¬ 
tors’  stocks  of  salmon,  all  varieties, 
on  April  1,  were  down  6  per  cent; 
Alaska  reds  up  11  per  cent;  pinks, 
down  16  per  cent,  other  grades, 
down  10  per  cent,  from  the  same 
date  in  1939.  Advertising  is  stated 
by  Seattle  factors  to  have  been  an 
important  influence  in  popularizing 
canned  salmon. 

SARDINES  —  According  to  word 
this  week  from  the  Maine  coast, 
the  new  sardine  pack  is  running 
far  behind  last  year,  and  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  shipment  of  cans  to 
packing  plants  may  be  as  little  as 
15  per  cent  of  the  amount  packed 
at  this  time  last  year.  Commit¬ 
ments  may  be  deferred  until  an 
improvement  is  experienced  in  the 
run  of  fish,  and  prices  in  the  mean¬ 
time  are  being  withheld.  Last  year’s 
basis  was  $3.35  for  keyless  oil 
quarters. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Higher  Prices  on  Foods  Inevitable — Market 
lirm  and  Business  Better — Tomato  Puree 
Fi/m — Season  Unfavorable  to  Pea  Planting — 
C  heap  Corn  Now  Scarce — Spinach  Prices — 
i-  .paragus  Selling  —  Fruits  Doing  Well  — 
What  Secretary  Wallace  Said  About 
the  Chains. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  May  10,  1940. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — A  promi- 
^nt  factor  pointed  out  yesterday 
^at  the  cost  of  living  in  Britain 
id  already  advanced  30  per  cent 


and  in  the  very  face  of  all  kinds  of 
government  regulations,  controls, 
etc.  While  food  prices  have  not 
advanced  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  he  claimed 
there  was  every  possibility  of 
higher  levels  before  this  year  was 
over  and  supplemented  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  pointing  to  the  following 
commodities  that  have  advanced 
during  the  past  12  months:  Wool 
prices  advanced  32  per  cent,  cotton 
prices  advanced  23  per  cent,  flour 
prices  advanced  28  per  cent,  hide 
prices  advanced  21  per  cent,  leather 
prices  advanced  13  per  cent,  rub¬ 
ber  prices  advanced  11  per  cent, 
wheat  prices  advanced  33  per  cent, 
zinc  prices  advanced  28  per  cent. 

THE  MARKET — The  late  Spring  is 
materially  aiding  canned  food  con¬ 
sumption  with  the  result  that  both 
the  wholesale  grocer  as  well  as  the 
chain  has  had  to  replenish  his 
stocks,  to  a  larger  degree  than  he 
had  figured  on. 

Business  generally  is  of  an  en¬ 
couraging  nature  and  markets  are 
firm,  with  few  if  any  price  changes 
from  that  of  a  week  ago. 

TOMATOES — No.  2  tin  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes  are  becoming 
scarce  at  60c  factory  and  those  low 
priced  sellers  that  were  confirming 
at  621/oc  delivered,  have  apparently 
been  run  to  cover.  The  going  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  surrounding  States  is — 
No.  2  tin  standards  60c  to  62yoc 
factory.  No.  21/2  tin  standards  80c 
to  85c  factory ;  No.  10  tin  standards 
$2.50  to  $2.75  factory.  No.  1  tin 
standards  421/2C  to  45c  factory.  It 
is  said  that  No.  1  tins  are  in  short 
supply  throughout  this  territory. 

TOMATO  PUREE — Market  firm  with 
a  price  range  of  $2.75  to  $3  factory. 
Stocks  are  not  heavy  in  first  hands. 

No.  1  tin  tomato  puree  is  quoted 
at  40c  factory  with  but  little  call. 

PEAS  —  The  season  is  still  ex¬ 
tremely  late  throughout  Indiana 
and  Northern  Illinois  as  well  as 
Wisconsin.  Indiana  seems  to  be  the 
hardest  hit,  for  with  dry  and  warm 
weather  from  here  on,  the  crop 
cannot  fare  well. 

Wisconsin  sowing  operations 
continue  although  late  last  week 
another  snow  storm  fell  along  the 
lake  shore  of  that  State.  Some  say 


it  did  good  in  that  the  moisture 
went  into  the  soil  and  didn’t  run 
off.  This  lateness  of  the  season  has 
made  canners  feel  that  a  better 
market  will  rule  with  the  result 
that  even  the  holders  of  spots  who 
were  crowding  sales  a  month  ago, 
have  recently  tightened  up.  Some 
quotations  are — No.  2  tin  standard 
No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  85c  Wisconsin, 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  3  sieve 
Alaskas  90c  Wisconsin,  No.  2  tin 
standard  No.  4  sieve  sweets  85c 
Wisconsin.  No.  1  tin  peas  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  same  applies  to  No. 
10  tins,  are  extremely  scarce. 

Future  peas  have  developed  some 
interest  but  as  a  whole,  canners 
are  backward  in  even  entertaining 
1940  commitments. 

CORN — The  demand  is  gradually 
expanding  with  the  result  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  a  somewhat  firmer  under¬ 
tone  to  it.  60c  corn  is  now  quite 
scarce  and  about  the  bottom  for 
standard  white  cream  style  is  62V2C 
to  65c  factory. 

Some  No.  2  standard  cream  style 
bantam  is  available  at  62I/2C  to  65c 
factory  also  with  extra  standard  of 
the  same  at  67V2C  to  70c  factory. 

SPINACH — No.  21/2  fancy  spinach 
in  California  quoted  at  $1.15  which 
is  quite  an  advance  compared  with 
the  opening  of  95c.  Stocks  are  ex¬ 
tremely  light  although  the  pack 
has  just  been  finished.  Pro  rata 
deliveries  are  the  order  of  the  day 
from  the  California  spinach  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  few  Ozark  spinach  canners  are 
still  offering  but  in  a  limited  way 
with ,  the  market  apparently  firm 
at  65c,  85c  and  $2.90  shipping 
points. 

ASPARAGUS — The  California  pack 
of  white  and  natural  is  preceding 
satisfactorily  except  as  to  canning 
costs.  Opening  prices  have  not  gen¬ 
erally  been  named  but  some  say  you 
can  buy  at  last  year’s  opening 
which  is  about  5  per  cent  more 
than  a  year  ago  as  that  was  the 
discount  allowed  on  1939  packing. 

All  green  grass  has  sold  heavily 
out  of  the  nearby  States  as  well  as 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Increased 
consumption  is  cleaning  up  spots 
nicely  although  canners  have  diffi- 
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culty  in  securing  higher  prices  than 
those  that  have  ruled  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— An  upward  trend  in  this  market 
is  most  noticeable.  The  majority 
of  canners  have  withdrawn  com¬ 
pletely.  Packing  in  Florida  has 
finished.  The  situation  is  very 
strong  in  Texas  with  46-oz.  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  scarce. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  bottom 
of  the  cling  peach  market  seems  to 
be  $1.15  for  No.  2i/^  standards  and 
$1.25  for  No.  21/4  choice.  Apricots 
are  standing  still  for  the  time 
being.  Sellers  are  awaiting  a  more 
thorough  line  upon  the  crop  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  year  and  buyers  seem 
unwilling  to  come  up  to  the  higher 
prices  now  asked  by  the  seller. 
Cocktail  and  salad  markets  are  in 
good  shape  and  the  confusion  as 
to  quality  seems  to  be  clarified. 

FISH — The  importation  of  sar¬ 
dines  is  becoming  so  limited  as  to 
make  for  a  very  strong  market  on 
all  packing.  Shrimp  —  the  Spring 
catch  is  proving  to  be  a  small  one. 
Tuna  —  movement  steady  at  the 
same  prices.  Salmon  is  firm  with 
some  little  irregularity  in  prices 
on  pinks  and  chums. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS  —  Much  publicity 
has  been  given  in  certain  of  the 
daily  press  anent  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace’s  position  on  the  chain  store 
question  but  as  usual,  niost  of  the 
papers  did  not  report  all  of  the 
Secretary’s  statement.  He  said  in 
part: 

“Chain  stores  in  the  food  indus¬ 
try,  as  well  as  in  some  other  in¬ 
dustries,  are  doubtless  so  large 
that  their  methods  and  practices 
need  some  regulation  to  prevent 
the  misuse  of  bargaining  power 
and  to  enforce  fair  methods  of 
competition.  Certainly  it  should 
be  possible  to  provide  suitable 
regulations  which  will  prevent 
abuses  and  dishonest  practices  by 
chain  stores.” 

That  is  a  stinging  indictment,  is 
it  not,  and  quite  contrary  to  the 
thought  that  so  many  papers  en¬ 
deavored  to  convey. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

No  Changes  in  New  Lists  and  No  Effort  to 
Force  Sales — Heavy  Selling  of  Asparagus — 
Smallest  Apricot  Crop— No  Concessions  in 
Peaches  —  Cherry  Canning  Near  —  Berries 
Lower — Spinach  Cleaned  Up— Salmon  Can¬ 
ning  Abandoned  Due  to  Labor  Troubles. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  1940. 

NO  CHANGES — Several  spot  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruit  and  vegetable 
lists  made  their  appearance  during 
the  week,  but  price  changes  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Operators  say  that  there  have  been 
fewer  changes  in  prices  this  spring 
than  in  a  long  time,  with  less  pres¬ 
sure  to  effect  immediate  sales.  The 
new  lists  were  largely  to  properly 
catalogue  items  no  longer  in  stock 
and  to  define  delivery  dates. 

ASPARAGUS — While  it  is  estimated 
that  fully  a  half  a  million  cases  of 
new  pack  asparagus  have  been 
sold,  no  packers  have  come  out  at 
this  writing  with  opening  prices 
and  market  values  are  largely  the 
ideas  of  individual  operators.  Some 
of  the  large  interests  plan  to  come 
out  with  opening  quotations  within 
a  week,  however.  Sales  of  grass 
to  canners  are  reported  at  4i/4 
cents  for  natural  and  51,4  cents  for 
all  green,  although  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  is  reported  close  to  a  half  a 
cent  a  pound  lower.  The  question 
with  which  packers  are  now  con¬ 
cerned  is  whether  an  improved 
domestic  market  can  offset  the  ex¬ 
pected  decline  in  export  business. 

APRICOTS — The  field  department 
of  the  California  Prune  and  Apri¬ 
cot  Growers’  Association  estimates 
that  the  apricot  crop,  which  last 
year  was  320,000  tons,  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  run  more  than  100,000 
tons  this  year,  making  it  the 
smallest  in  twenty  years.  There 
has  been  a  steady  movement  on 
canned  apricots  of  late  and  stocks 
in  first  hands  are  probably  lighter 
than  generally  realized.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  has 
nothing  to  offer  either  in  Del 
Monte  brand  or  in  unlabeled 
buyer’s  label  or  any  other  Corpora¬ 
tion  brand.  This  concern  regularly 
lists  forty  items  in  canned  apricots 
but  is  not  offering  a  single  one. 


Other  concerns  are  in  about  the 
same  position. 

PEACHES  —  Peaches  are  admit¬ 
tedly  about  the  weakest  item  in 
the  California  fruit  list,  but 
packers  are  no  longer  inclined  to 
make  concessions  to  promote  sales. 
Some  items  in  this  fruit  are  rather 
closely  sold  up,  including  No.  2 
tall  standards  and  No.  1  tall  in 
choice  haves  and  No.  2i4  standards 
and  seconds  in  sliced.  The  water 
and  standard  grades  in  No.  10s  are 
also  in  limited  supply.  Growers 
hold  that  the  peach  crop  will  be  a 
little  less  than  that  of  last  year,  but 
packers  are  not  excited  about  this. 

CHERRIES  —  Cherries  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  move  to  the  fresh  mar¬ 
kets  and  canning  will  be  getting 
under  way  on  this  fruit  within  a 
short  time.  Practically  everything 
in  the  list  is  still  available  from 
last  year.  Some  packers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  come  out 
with  tentative  lists  on  new  pack, 
with  these  some  higher  than  last 
year’s  opening  on  Royal  Annes. 

BERRIES — Some  business  is  being 
booked  on  1940  pack  berries,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
which  now  accounts  for  most  of  the 
Coast  pack.  Loganberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  red  raspeberries  and 
strawberries  are  quoted  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  with  blackberries 
slightly  higher.  War  conditions 
abroad  are  declared  to  have  had  an 
effect  on  berry  prices. 

PUMPKIN  —  Tentative  opening 
prices  on  Oregon  pack  pumpkin 
have  been  announced  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  for 
Del  Monte  brand  at  65  cents  for 
No.  2  tall  and  85  cents  for  No.  2V4- 
This  firm  is  also  quoting  on  Mid¬ 
west  pack  at  72  cents  for  No.  2 
tall,  921/4  cents  for  No.  2i/>  and 
$2.75  for  No.  10. 

SPINACH  —  Deliveries  on  new 
pack  spinach  are  being  made  in 
full  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
one  of  the  few  firms  to  be  able  to 
make  this  showing.  Sales  are  now 
few  and  far  between  as  most 
packers  have  nothing  to  offer. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is 
rather  quiet  with  the  trade  buying 
largely  for  immediate  requirements 
only.  There  have  been  heavy  packs 
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made  of  tuna  and  sardines,  but  a 
light  pack  of  salmon  is  in  sight, 
with  old  pack  in  light  supply.  San 
Francisco  packers  gave  up  plans 
some  time  ago  for  operating  at 
Chignik  and  Karluk  and  the  Alaska 
Salmon  Company  has  definitely 
decided  not  to  operate  this  year  on 
Bristol  Bay.  Alaska  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Red  Salmon  Canning 
Co.  Planned  to  open  their  plants 
in  the  latter  district  but  have  not 
been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  unions  involved.  Seattle 
packers,  in  the  event  they  achieve 
agreements  with  the  unions,  may 
be  able  to  send  additional  boats  to 
the  Bristol  Bay  fishing  grounds, 
but  the  absence  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  fleet  will  mean  quite  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  pack  of  red  salmon. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Oyster  Season  Ended — But  Little  Market 
for  Them — But  Few  Shrimp  Caught — Prob¬ 
ably  No  Canning  Until  Fall — Crab  Catch 
Improving. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  10,  1940. 

OYSTERS — The  First  of  May  put 
an  end  to  the  Oyster  season,  and 
the  Oyster  Commission  having 
closed  the  State  reefs,  no  oysters 
will  be  allowed  to  be  taken  from 
the  State  Reefs  until  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 

In  years  gone  by  when  there  was 
no  Oyster  Commission  and  no  oys¬ 
ters  were  planted  by  the  State,  the 
property  owners  along  the  water 
front  of  the  bays  and  Rivers 
planted  large  quantities  of  oysters 
in  front  of  their  property  in  the 
b  ttoms  extending  1,800  feet  from 
be  beach  or  river  banks.  This  is 
'  ’own  as  riparian  right,  which 
^es  property  owners  along  the 
ich  jurisdiction  of  1,800  feet  in 
’  waters  in  front  of  their  pro- 

■ty. 

However,  since  the  Oyster  Com- 
sion  was  created,  they  have 
■11  planting  the  State  reefs  each 
»r  with  seed  oysters,  which  is 
med  cultivating  oysters.  This 
iigs  the  State  Reefs  in  direct 
'  ii petition  with  the  cultivated 
ds  of  the  riparian  sites  owners. 


Oysters  may  be  tonged  and  sold 
from  privately  owned  beds  the 
year  round,  but  the  amount  is  so 
small  that  it  does  not  pay  dealers 
to  handle  them. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  coast  where 
oysters  are  bedded,  a  few  of  the 
oyster  dealers  handle  them  the  year 
’round. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm 
in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  oysters 
spawn  and  they  get  very  milky  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  oys¬ 
ter  dealers  quit  handling  them  after 
May  1. 

The  canning  of  oysters  stops  when 
the  State  Reefs  close,  because  there 
are  not  now  enough  oysters  planted 
in  privately  owned  beds  to  warrant 
the  factories  to  operate,  hence  fac¬ 
tories  have  closed  down  until  next 
Fall. 

The  sale  of  canned  oysters  has 
stopped  and  while  they  are  being 
quoted  out  at  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounces, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  the  quantity  moved 
is  very  small,  which  should  not  be 
the  case,  as  canned  oysters  should 
sell  well  the  year  ’round,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  canned  only 
when  the  bivalves  are  at  their  best 
— plump  and  fat  and  canned  oys¬ 
ters  are  as  good  in  July,  as  in 
January. 

SHRIMP  —  The  shrimp  situation 
is  about  the  same  as  last  week. 

A  few  scattered  large  shrimp  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Gulf  and  they 
are  bringing  a  good  price,  but  the 
boost  in  price  is  caused  by  their 
scarcity  and  just  as  soon  as  shrimp 
get  more  plentiful,  the  price  will 
drop. 

From  the  looks  of  things,  there 
will  not  be  any  Spring  shrimp  can¬ 
ning  taking  place,  because  the  fac¬ 
tories  that  were  canning  oysters 
have  shut  down  apparently  for 
good  and  they  will  be  idle  until 
next  September  when  the  Fall 
Shrimp  season  starts. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.25 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  weather  has 
warmed  up  considerably  this  week 
and  crabs  are  showing  up  in  larger 
quantity  than  last  week  and  they 
are  nice  and  fat. 


The  yield  of  the  fat  crab  being 
better  than  the  poor,  production 
naturally  increases  and  the  price 
of  the  crab  meat  gets  cheaper. 

No  reduction  in  price  over  last 
week  has  as  yet  taken  place,  but  the 
price  may  be  lowered  before  the 
week  is  over.  The  price  of  white 
crab  meat  is  45  cents  per  dozen  and 
claw  35  cents,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point. 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Strong  Sellers’  Market  on  Juice — Banks 
Now  Sold  Out  of  Old  Juice — Carrot  and 
Beet  Juices — Tomatoes  at  $180  Per  Ton — 
Summer  Suns  Good  for  Cotton,  Burn  Up 
Everything  Else  —  Bean  Prices  —  Pineapple 

Juice  in  Limelight. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas.,  May  10,  1940. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — A  strong  sel¬ 
lers  market  has  suddenly  developed 
in  grapefruit  juice  trading.  So 
marked  is  the  strength  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  that  it  has  come  about  with  con¬ 
siderable  element  of  surprise  to 
packers  who  at  the  best  had  hoped 
for  higher  quotations  to  be  accepted 
only  after  the  usual  battle.  One 
canner  who  seldom  sold  in  the 
Canadian  market  reveals  that  in¬ 
quiry  is  good  from  that  quarter, 
and  has  just  received  confirmation 
on  a  carload  46-ounce  at  $1.25,  f.o.b. 
factory.  There  are  many  offers 
at  $1.20  being  turned  down,  but 
would  indicate  that  regardless  of 
higher  confirmations,  many  buyers 
consider  this  the  market.  But  one 
packer  with  no  carry-over  in  order 
to  fill  a  firm  order  paid  $1.25  for 
1,500  cases,  which  would  also  indi¬ 
cate  he  could  get  it  no  cheaper. 
And  no  doubt  he  shopped  around 
very  carefully  before  buying,  and 
only  then  placing  his  order  at  the 
lowest  price,  naturally. 

No.  2  juice  seems  to  be  rather 
difficult  to  get  at  less  than  57i/> 
cents  factory,  though  we  have 
heard  reports  of  55  cent  sales.  It 
is  particularly  encouraging  to  note, 
however,  that  the  stiffest  competi¬ 
tion  is  now  out  of  the  picture.  And 
that,  juice  from  the  old  1938-39 
pack  being  held  by  one  or  two 
banks  and  sold  at  cost.  This  was 
comprised  of  No.  2s  only,  and  is 
definitely  sold  out. 
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CARROT  AND  BEET  JUICE — We  note 
that  we  were  mixed  up  on  can  sizes 
last  week,  and  quotations  should 
have  read:  6  ounce  carrot  or  beet 
juice,  45  cents;  12  ounce  carrot  or 
beet  juice,  90  cents. 

These  are  the  average  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  east  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
ex-warehouse,  and  there  may  be 
price  fluctuations  as  governed  by 
varying  freight  rates.  Demand  is 
more  or  less  steady  as  trade  is 
specialized,  taking  a  fairly  even 
quantity  from  week  to  week. 

TOMATOES — There  are  some  green 
wrap  tomatoes  moving  out  of  this 
section  in  very  limited  quantities, 
bringing  9  cents  per  pound,  or 
$180.00  ton.  But  last  year  this 
time  the  deal  was  in  full  swing. 

No  quotations  have  yet  been  re¬ 
leased,  and  bookings  are  on  an 
S.A.P.  basis.  Buyers  who  are  hold¬ 
ing  back  for  prices  will  no  doubt 
find  when  that  time  comes  all  our 
tomatoes  down  here  will  have  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  up  on  an  S.A.P. 
basis. 

There  is  another  element  to  con¬ 
sider.  Late  deals  down  here  have 
a  race  with  the  July  sun  which  is 
good  for  cotton,  but  burns  every¬ 
thing  else  up. 

Consensus  of  opinion  is  still  that 
Is  will  bring  no  less  than  45  cents 
factory,  2s  no  less  than  65  cents 
factory. 

GREEN  BEANS  —  We  have  been 
given  the  following  quotations : 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans,  65 
cents;  No.  2  whole  green  beans, 
1-2-3-sieve,  80  cents;  and  No.  10 
standard  cut  green  beans,  $3.00, 
factory. 


TURNIP  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS — 
Week  in  and  week  out.  Is  at  40 
cents,  2s  at  60  cents,  f.  o.  b.,  fac¬ 
tory,  with  always  a  market  some¬ 
where. 

KRAUT  —  There  are  still  some 
small  stocks  down  here,  average 
prices  as  follows:  No.  1,  37^/2 
cents;  No.  2,  521/2  cents;  No.  21/2S, 
621/2  cents ;  and  No.  10,  $2.40. 

These  are  the  lowest  prices  yet, 
as  inducement  for  buyers  to  buy, 
naturally. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE  —  One  broker 
advised  he  could  place  50  cars 
Mexican  pineapple  juice  in  his  one 
terminal  market.  Someday  this 
may  be  an  important  item  out  of 
this  section,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  packers  do  not 
develop  this  item.  It  could  be  done. 
Transportation  out  of  Mexico  has 
in  the  past  been  the  biggest  hinder- 
ance.  The  train  might  arrive,  and 
then  again  it  might  not.  And  the 
Mexican  railroads,  we  understand, 
will  not  let  their  railroad  cars  come 
across  the  river  into  the  U.  S.  for 
fear  they  will  be  held  for  debt.  But 
that’s  Mexico  for  you,  a  strange 
country  where  they  still  have  a 
2  to  3  hour  siesta  each  afternoon. 
And  like  most  canners,  never  have 
a  can  opener  around. 

CRCO  “NEWS” 

The  Chisholm  Ryder  Company  has 
recently  brought  out  several  new  pieces 
of  CRCO  equipment  well  worthy  of  the 
industry’s  attention.  Among  them  is  the 
new  CRCO  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler, 
equipped  with  stainless  steel  hopper  and 
bowl  type  top.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
feed  the  hopper  and  the  filler  will  do  the 
rest,  as  it  is  automatic,  yet  very  simple 


of  operation,  filling  a  set  amount  of  prod¬ 
uct.  The  filler  also  comes  with  the  worm 
feed  hopper  and  plunge  briner.  It  is  a 
machine  that  will  add  grace  to  any 
cannery. 

Another  CRCO  product  is  the  CRCO 
Hydro  Lift  designed  to  provide  a  high 
speed  conveyor  and  lift  of  unusual  capa¬ 
city  for  peas,  beans,  corn  and  light  prod¬ 
ucts.  Actual  operating  record  shows  a 
capacity  of  14,400  number  two  cans  of 
peas  per  hour  with  a  maximum  lift  of 
50  feet.  The  Hydro  Lift  is  made  up  of 
two  units,  one  consisting  of  the  supply 
tank,  pump  and  return  water  reclaiming 
.screen.  The  other  unit  consists  of  a  dis¬ 
charge  spreader  in  conjunction  with  the 
rod  reel  motor  off  catch  basin  for  return 
water. 

The  new  CRCO  Case  Stacker  is  a 
flexible,  durable,  free  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  naturally  aid  in  reduc¬ 
ing  labor  cost,  and  speed  up  warehouse 
operations.  It  is  designed  for  both  stack¬ 
ing  an  unstacking,  making  it  suitable 
for  use  in  the  warehouse,  for  both  opera¬ 
tions  or  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  cars  or  trucks. 

A  triumph  in  engineering  and  design¬ 
ing  is  the  new  CRCO  Can  Serilizer  and 
Wa.sher  that  not  only  cleans  all  of  the 
dirt  from  the  can  but  sterilizes  it  com¬ 
pletely  with  steaming  during  the  opera¬ 
tion.  A  feature  is  that  hot  or  cold 
water  may  be  used  but  most  satisfactory 
results  ai’e,  of  course,  obtained  using  hot 
water  and  steam.  It  is  highly  effective, 
yet  economical  in  its  use  of  both  water 
and  steam,  and  it  is  fool-proof  from  the 
standpoint  of  jamming  of  cans. 

Still  another  new  edition  is  the  CRCO 
Continuous  Heavy  Duty  Press  designed 
to  replace  the  batch  method  of  extract¬ 
ing  juices  or  moisture  from  salads. 
Utilizing  a  hydraulic  or  sci’ew  press,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  requirements,  the 
continuous  press  is  capable  of  exerting 
pressure  up  to  6,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  at  as  many  points  in  its  favor.  For 
juice  extraction  it  is  sanitary  and  may 
be  quickly  dismantled  for  cleaning  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  tools.  Chisholm  Ryder 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  full  particulars 
on  these  new  items  and  invites  inquiry 
to  the  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Office. 


A  Iways  Dependable  1 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V4 .  .  . . 

Large,  No.  2V^ .  .  . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  .  . 


Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.35 

2.50  2.60 

2.57% 

Large.  No.  2 . 

Tips.  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.40  2.50 

2.52% 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.16  2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30  2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.65 

1.66  1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.60 

7.60  . 

Green  Cuts,  23 . 

1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.86 

1.00 

1.10  . 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

.70 

.80 

.75  .80 

4.90 

.85 

5.00 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

3.86  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.67% 

.67%  .76 

.76 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.25 

3.60  . 

3.50 

3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.46 

.  1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

5.00  5.60 

4.85 

6.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.95 

.95  1.05 

6.00 

6.25 

No.  10  . 

.  6.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.87% 

.87%  . 

No.  10  . 

3.75  4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.65 

•77% 

.72%  . 

No.  10  . 

3.50  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.05  1.55 

No.  10  . 

4.75  5.00 

E.x.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00  1.15 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.75 

.70  .76 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

3.50 

3.26  3.50 

LI.MA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.35 

1.55 

1.35  . 

1.50 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

7.25 

7.60 

1..30 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.25 

1.20  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.15 

1.10  1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

5.50 
.85 

4.50 

6.00 

.92% 

4.76 

.80 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

.60 

4.00 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.70  . 

REITS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.80 

1.10 

.85  1.35 

1.06 

.Vo.  2%  . 

1.20 

4.00 

.90  1.50 

3.26  5.00 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

St  l.  tut.  No.  2 . 

. 

.65  . 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

.70  . 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.25 

2.75  3.00 

I  'ini  y  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.67%  .72't. 

No.  2U, 

.72%  .80 

3.00  3.25 

I'.o  10  . 

Stu.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.85 

.90 

^  214 

1.10 

3.36 

'0  .  10  . 

3.5« 

.80 

3.7.5 

.90 

F; Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.70  .72 ’/j 

’■  10  . 

3.00  3.26 

3.60 

C.'.KICOTS 

St.’  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

10  . 

.  4.50 

4.60 

St'',  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.72%  . 

.65 

.70 

No  10  . 

.  3.75 

4.00 

3.25  . 

PE.'S  AND  CARROTS 

St.!.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

lau'-y  No.  2..  . 

.  1.00 

1.16 

1.06  1.20 

1.10 

1.26 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 90  1.15 

No.  10  .  5.15  5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _  .80  .821/3 

No.  10  .  4.76  6.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 70  - 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 921^  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.26  6.30 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 85  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.76  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.26  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  1.06 

No.  10  .  4.35  6.26 

Std.  No.  2 . 85  .86 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 80  .95 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 70  .86 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 67»/3  .771/3 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 86  1.00 

No.  10  .  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 721^  .90 

No.  10  .  4.20  5.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.26 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  21/3  . 70  .85 

No.  10  .  2.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 80  .921^ 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 60  .80 

No.  10  .  3.25  4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.35  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.26  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.16  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.07^4  1-10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.10  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  1.07%  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 90  1.02% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  5s . 87%  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 90  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 87%  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 85  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  4.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.50  1.55 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.26  . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s .  1-05  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.46 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.16 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  33 .  1.00  1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 95  .97% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 90  .95 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 


No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 95  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 90  .90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 90  .90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  33 .  5.50  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  43 .  5.25  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 90  . 

Soaked,  2s  . 67%  .60 

10s  .  2.75  3.00 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 60  .66 

10s  .  2.60  3.25 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 90  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  .75 

No.  2%  . 80  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.80  3.40 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2>/.  . 90  1.25 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.40 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .77%  .86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 . 97%  . . 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


.90  1.02% 

4.85  5.25 

.87%  .95 

4.60  4.76 

.86 

.  4.60 

.92%  1.07% 
6.00  6.50 


4.60  . 

.76  . 

4.26  . . 

.97%  1.00 
5.00  6.00 


.86  . 

.85  1.00 

4.26  4.50 

.67%  .75 

3.75  4.25 

.65  .70 

3.40  4.00 

.85  .90 

4.00  4.60 

.70  .75 

3.95  4.60 

.65  .70 

3.65  4.00 


'".’76  LIO 

2.00  2.36 


1.27% 

1.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

.96 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

.97% 

1.00 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.90 

.82% 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.95 

6.26 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.25 

4.60 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

4.26 

4.75 

4.60 

4.76 

1.45 

1.50 

1.36 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.07% 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

‘.96 

1.00 

l.OO 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.86 

.85 

.95 

. 

.95 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.67% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

2.75 

3.25 

2.90 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.15 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.65 

1.07% 

.85 

1.35 

2.75 

4.25 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.70 

.80 

1.20 

No.  2»A  . 

.85 

1.00 

1.50 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.35 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

.76 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

. 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

3.76 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

..  .80 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.06 

No.  2%  . 

..  1.15 

1.26 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

No.  3  . 

. 

No.  10  . 

..  3.50 

4.25 

4.50 

4.35 

4.35 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.50 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

No.  2  . 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

..  .921/2 

1.17% 

.90 

1.15 

1.15 

No.  3  . 

.. 

No.  10  . 

..  2.85 

3.50 

2.75 

3.50 

3.35 

With  puree 

Std..  No.  1 . 

...  .45 

.47% 

.42% 

.65 

.67  V. 

No.  2  . 

.62  V. 

.70 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.82  V. 

No.  2%  . 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.02% 

No.  3  . 

.90 

No.  10  . 

...  2.70 

2.75 

2.50 

3.00 

.3.15 

3.35 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.50 

.42% 

.45 

No.  10  . 

...  3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

...  .37^2 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

No.  10  . 

...  2.75 

2.85 

3.00 

3.00 

3.16 

TOMATO  JUICE 

.40 

.60 

.65 

No  . 

.75 

.80 

No.  2,  tall . 

.90 

.80 

.75 

.77% 

No.  10  . 

...  2.45 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.15 

TURNIP  GREENS 

.75 

.70 

.76 

No.  2V2  . 

...  1.05 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  .  3.75  3.75  3.25  3.50 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10.  water . 

....  2.76 

2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

....  3.26 

3.50 

3.25 

3.35 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

. 70 

No.  10  . 

....  3.60 

...... 

No.  2  Std . 

. 65 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

....  2.85 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

1.95 

2.00 

1.80 

1.85 

No.  2%’  Std . 

. 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  10  Fancy . 

. 

6.25 

6.50 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  lO;  Std . 

. 

4.90 

6.25 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

3.76 

4.00 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

.  1.40 

1.60 

1.45 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

.  7.00 

9.00 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . 

.  •  1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

1.35 

1.40 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

.  4.75 

5.25 

4.75 

5.50 

5.00 

5.25 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

2.06 

2.15 

1.96 

1.70 

2.10 

1.80 

Std.,  No.  2%.... . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

6.85 

7.00 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

6.45 

6.75 

Std..  No.  10 . 

5.75 

6.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2*4 . 

2.30 

2.40 

No.  10  . 

7.65 

7.76 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

No.  2  . 

. 971 

i  1.05 

No.  5  .  2.60 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


8  nx  . .  . .  .  . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

.45 

No.  2  . 

. 66 

.67'.. 

.57 

.60 

.  1.45 

1.5(J 

1.35 

No.  5  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.36 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

1.60 

1.60 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

1.25 

1.45 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.15 

1.25 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

4.90 

6.05 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

4.40 

4  75 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

3.75 

4.25 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

3.76 

4.15 

Water,  No.  10 . 

3.26 

3.40 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2'/j . . 

1.36 

1.36 

. 

No.  10  . 

. 

. 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

. 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2'/> . 

1.65 

1.90 

2.10 

2.16 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

. 

1.86 

2.00 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.65 

1.76 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

7.00 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

. 

6.25 

6.50 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

6.76 

6.00 

No.  10,  Water . 

3.50 

4.00 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

4.00 

4.16 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

PINEAPPLE 

Crushed  Sliced 

No.  1  Flat . 

.80 

.80 

No.  211  Cyl . 

.86 

No.  2  Tall . 

1.27% 

1.42 'tj 

No.  2  %  . 

. . 

1.70 

1.70 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

6.36 

6.60 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

. 

6.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

.47^ 

No.  211 . . 

.fi7>4 

No.  2 

.80 

.96  ' 

No.  2% 

. 

1.37% 

46  oz . 

. 

2.17% 

No.  10 

3.76 

4.50 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

.  8.75 

8.50 

6.00 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

.  7.26 

7.50 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

2.00 

2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

. 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 

. . 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


7ll 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

....  1.26  . 

....  1.12%  1.26 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  Ib . 

....  3.25  . 

Vi  lb . 

....  1.80  . 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

....  1.00  1.05 

5  oz . 

....  1.10  . 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

....  1.80  2.10 

1.50 

1.65 

.  2.20 

2.10 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

2.35 

2.35 

Flat,  No.  V- . 

....  .  .  .. 

1.72% 

1.90 

2.00 

No.  14  .  .  .  .  . 

Pink,  Talk  No.  1 . 

1.55 

1.65 

Flat.  No.  '4 . 

No.  %  . 

9.  no 

2.10 

1.40 

1.4B 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

. 

1.80 

1.90 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

No.  1,  Small . 

. .  . 

1.15 

1.30 

.  1.30  . 

1.20 

1.35 

.  1.35  . 

1.25 

1.40 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per 

Case 

%  Oil,  Key . ; . 

.  4.00  . 

'/i  Oil,  Keyless . 

.  3.35  . 

Vi  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 

.  4.35  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

.  3.10  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s . 

3.60 

4.15 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24's . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

12.00 

12.60 

%s  . 

6.50 

6.75 

%s  . 

4.20 

4.40 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

9.50 

10.60 

%s  . 

6.60 

6.76 

%s  . 

3.66 

3.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


> 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
l  umps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Good  used  equipment  for  corn,  peas  and  toma¬ 
toes.  Super  buskers  and  whole  grain  cutters.  A  complete  set 
of  equipment  for  canning  tomatoes  including  boilers.  Address 
Box  A-2419,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  Small,  medium 
and  large.  Address  Box  A-2433,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  or  two  wooden  tanks  each  of  750  to  1,000 
gallons  capacity,  complete  with  2V2"  to  3"  double  copper  coils 
for  ketchup.  Address  Box  A-2428,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  tomato  cannery  situated 
in  upper  part  of  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Plenty  of  acreage 
and  home  labor  available.  For  further  details  address  Box 
A-2427,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  small  corn  and  tomato 
cannery  located  in  central  Pennsylvania,  including  small  house 
and  H.  R.  T.  Boiler.  For  further  details  address  Box  A-2429, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Dog  Food  Plant.  Fully  Equipped.  First  class 
condition.  Good  Central  Location.  Large  Warehouse.  Capacity 
4,000  cans  per  hour.  Can  be  easily  adapted  for  Corn  or 
Tomatoes.  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Large,  well  equipped  tomato  cannery,  located 
in  the  best  tomato  growing  district  of  South  Jersey.  Machinery 
is  in  good  condition,  has  not  been  used  for  the  last  two  years 
and  can  be  made  serviceable  at  little  expense.  Property  is 
located  at  Woodstown,  New  Jersey.  Sale  necessary  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  an  estate.  For  information,  terms  and  inspection  apply 
to  .1,  Brodie  McGear,  Attorney,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 


YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery— ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  that  page. 

You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  that  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Baltimore  and  Maryland  Tomato  Plants.  80  cents 
per  thousand.  Five  Thousand  $3.00.  Sweet  Pepper  25  cents  per 
hundred.  $2.25  per  thousand.  Moss-packed.  Morris-Coffey 
Plant  Co.,  Fitzgerald,  Georgia. 

FOR  SALE — Five  Million  Certified  Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers, 
Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Stone  certified  under  state  of  New  Jersey, 
$1.00  per  1,000,  charges  collect.  Also  Five  Million  Cabbage  and 
Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden 
Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Bullhead  and  Allseason,  60  cents  per  1,000, 
charges  collect.  Potato,  $1.50  per  1,000  collect.  All  plants 
moss-packed  to  arrive  safely  anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Harvey  Lankford,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


vV ANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
biu  kled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Aodress  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  middle  age  married  man  who  has 
had  20  years’  experience  in  salesmanship  and  personal  contact¬ 
ing  in  Canned  Foods  desires  to  make  connection  with  responsible 
packer  in  their  Sales  Department.  First  class  reference  can 
be  furnished.  Address  Box  B-2432,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


‘*OR  SALE — Open  pollinated  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentle- 
mnr  Sweet  Corn  Seed.  Good  germination.  Samples  on  request. 
Pi  to:  4c  per  lb.  Address  Box  A-2435,  The  Canning  Trade. 


i'  OR  SALE — 500  bushels  Ferry  Morse  Alaska  pea  seed.  The 
La;  :-Gn  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


Tmoe  lUKTinnEiDi  Westm/nster,  JJd. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Where  To  Buy 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  C^o.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


BIG  SHOT 

The  book  salesman  was  calling  on  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  a  small  town. 

“Mr.  Jones,”  he  said,  “we’ve  got  some  mighty  fine  textbooks 
here.” 

“Not  interested,”  grunted  Jones.  “Get  out  of  here.” 

“You  could  at  least  be  courteous,”  said  the  salesman.  “I’ll  sec 
the  mayor  about  this.” 

“I’m  the  mayor.” 

“Okay,  then  I’ll  take  it  up  with  the  Judge  of  the  County 
Court.” 

“I’m  the  judge  of  the  county  court.” 

“Say,  you  give  me  a  headache!” 

“Well,  stop  in  the  drugstore  on  the  corner  for  some  aspirin. 

I  run  that  too.” 

A  police  regulation  posted  up  in  Ireland  reads  as  follows: 
“Until  further  notice  every  vehicle  must  carry  a  light  when 
darkness  begins.  Darkness  begins  when  the  lights  are  lit.” 

Prospective  Juror:  Well,  Judge,  I  owe  a  man  $10  and  as  he  is 
leaving  town  today  to  be  gone  some  years,  I  want  to  catch  him 
and  pay  him  the  money. 

Judge:  Excused.  I  don’t  want  anyone  on  this  jury  who  can 
lie  like  that. 

A  backwoods  farmer  was  met  in  the  field  one  day  by  a  modern 
agriculturist.  When  asked  what  he  was  doing,  the  farmer 
said  he  was  driving  his  hogs  down  to  the  woods  where  they 
could  eat  acorns  and  fatten  up  for  the  fall  market. 

“Why,  that’s  not  the  way  to  do,”  said  the  agriculturist. 
“The  modern  way  is  to  build  a  pen  in  a  yard  and  carry  the 
acorns  to  them.  It'll  save  lots  of  time.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  visitor  for  a  moment,  and  then  in 
utter  disgust  said:  “Heck,  what’s  time  to  a  hog?” 

It  happened  at  a  village  Sunday  School  picnic.  Two  little 
boys  had  lemonade  stands — one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  pastor  came  along  and,  going  up  to  George,  said : 

“Well,  my  little  man,  how  much  do  you  chai’ge  for  your 
lemonade?” 

“Five  cents  a  glass,”  replied  George. 

“And  how  much  do  you  charge?”  he  asked,  turning  to  Harry, 
who  ran  the  competing  stand. 

“Two  cents  a  glass,”  replied  Harry. 

The  pastor  cast  a  censorious  eye  upon  George,  and  said  to 
Harry,  “I’ll  try  a  glass  of  yours,  my  boy.” 

As  he  quaffed  the  fluid,  he  smacked  his  lips  and  said,  “That’.< 
good.  I’ll  have  another  glass,”  and  he  smiled  when  he  thought 
he  was  getting  two  glasses  at  less  than  George  asked  for  one. 

“Tell  me,  my  little  man,”  he  said  to  Harry,  “how  can  you 
afford  to  sell  your  lemonade  for  two  cents  a  glass  when  George 
is  asking  five  cents?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Harry,  “the  cat  fell  in  my  pail.” 

NOW— HERE’S  THE  MORAL 

When  the  price  is  cut  there  is  usually  a  reason.  The  lemonade 
tasted  good  to  the  pastor  until  he  learned  the  reason  for  the 
cut;  then  any  price  would  have  seemed  high. 

It’s  a  strange  thing  that  a  man  who  sees  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  asking  a  fair  price  for  things  he  sells  often  fails  to 
see  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  paying  a  fair  price  for  the  things 
he  buys. 

“You  eat  too  much  salt.” 

“Perhaps  so;  but  I  have  to  take  a  pinch  of  it  with  almost 
everything  these  days,  you  know.” 
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May  13.  1940  •  THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Leaders  in  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  —  the 
men  who  aim  to  give 
finer  quality  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  —  have 
warmly  welcomed  this 
economical,  waste 
saving  machine. 


THE  CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE  PEELER 


Designed  for  use  by  canners  who  realize  that  to  offer  the 
choicest  products  at  attractive  prices  operating  costs  must  be 
kept  down.  For  over  5  years  this  practical  machine  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  ability  to  do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any 
ordinary  peeler. 

SPEEDY  and  CONSTANT  in  OPERATION 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  will  give  you  a  higher  yield 
per  ton,  will  do  a  quicker  job  and  preserve  the  shape  of  the 
vegetables.  And,  it  cuts  trimming  cost  in  half. 

BUILT  for  WORK 

A  sturdy  machine  constructed  to  run  steadily  doy-in-ond-day- 
out.  Powerful  enclosed  splash-proof  motor  with  V-belt  drive. 
Hyatt  roller  bearings  for  high-speed  moving  parts  and  Zerk 
Alemite  push-type  lubrication.  Oil  and  grease  seals  for  roller 
bearings.  Smooth  finish. 

Cut  Costs,  Increase  Profits  and  Improve  Quality  with  the 
Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 
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'  •/  /  ( Sprague-Sells  Division) 

//  HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^ 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

N  ame _ 


Fhite  Style 

icr  Feeders  J/  JLJV 


White  Style 
Finer  Feeders 
were  added  to 
our  line  in 
1936. 


Among  their  many  improvements  are 
improved  chains  that  wear  longer  and 
stretch  less,  wearing  plates  for  dump 
casting  that  are  easily  replaced,  trips 
so  that  the  prongs  cannot  get  caught, 
and  an  automatic  clutch  so  that  the 
feeder  is  stopped  when  the  viner  is  turn¬ 
ed  backward. 

Hamachek  White  Style  Viner  Feeders 
have  the  usual  characteristics  of  our 
machinery,  being  built  of  materials 
best  suited  for  their  purpose,  under  a 
rigid  system  of  jigs  and  templates  by 
skilled  workmen  specializing  in  pea 
hulling  equipment.  Their  appearance 
and  design  are  both  neat  and  pleasing. 

Write  for  an 
illustrated  and 
descriptive  circu¬ 
lar. 


AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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ROGERS  BROS. 

HAVE  BEEN  SPECIALIZING  IN 
BREEDING  &  GROWING 
PEAS,  BEANS  &  CORN 

Over  the  entire  period  of  64  years  the  policy  of  constant  ex¬ 
periment  to  produce  a  better  quality  has  never  changed.  A 
staff  of  trained  men  are  constantly  at  v/ork  in  up-to-date 
greenhouses  and  trial  grounds  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
standard  that  has  made  Rogers  Bros,  one  of  the  largest 
breeders  and  grov^ers  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  Sweet  Corn  in  the 
world. 

We  thank  our  many  friends  for  their  continued  selection  of 
Rogers  Seeds  and  pledge  our  continued  efforts  to  furnish 
seeds  of  superior  quality. 

"UlooA  ^elU" 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co. 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  BLVD,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


